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WHEN THE CHILDREN ARE AT REST. 


WHEN the household cares are over, 
And the quiet zephyrs pass 
Through the crimson heads of clover 
And the daisies in the grass; 
Then the mother’s busy fingers 
Do their silent labor best, ° 
Toiling fast while daylight lingers 
And the children are at rest. 


In the sunny hours of morning 
She had other work to do, 
Softly chiding, gently warning, 
Watching all the noontide through; 
Love and strife and pain and pleasure, 
Crowd within one little nest, 
Mother hearts can find no leisure 
Till the children are at rest. 


While we sleep the Father waketh, 
Working, watching for us all, 

In his mighty hands he taketh 
All the tasks that we let fall; 

We have wrangled, toiled, and striven 
Through a long and weary day, 

Lo! we rest, and help is given, 
And the pain is soothed away. 


He who loves us will not slumber 
While our feeble hands are still, 
Blessings that we cannot number 
All the hours of darkness fill, 
Till the broken links are mended, 
And the worst becomes the best, 
And the toilsome task is ended 
While his children are at rest. 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOoUDNEY. 


SUMMER. 


SUMMER’S the time for dreams; 

For fancies set to music by the streams; 

For loves that wake, and reign, and die ’neath 
fairy moonlit gleams. 


Summer’s the time for youth, 

When every fleeting ray shows real and sooth, 

When vow and aim seem to fresh life the very 
core of truth. 


Summer’s the time for flowers, 

While the thrush trills his song in rose-twined 
bowers, 

And June rules, fair despotic queen, through 
all her golden hours. 


Summer’s the time for hope; 

To her soft touch the Eden portals ope, 

And at her call life’s arms are spread for 
Heaven’s widest scope. 


But Summer days pass by, 

The grey shade creeps across the azure sky, 

The swallow sees the warning sign, and preens 
her wings to fly. 
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September, with her face 

All calm and still in soft pathetic grace, 

Comes with her noiseless step to take fast- 
fading Summer’s place. 


‘* Listen,”’ sighs dying June, 
‘** Since I must leave the world I love so soon, 
My strength and warmth for Autumn chill, 
take as my parting boon.”’ 
All The Year Round. 


‘*FORSAN ET HAEC OLIM MEMINISSE JUVA- 


BIT.”’ — Virgil. 


WHETHER or no we shall roam the hereafter 
Together, as once in the days that are dead, 
I hold that this life, with its tears and its 
laughter, 
Is blessed, thrice blest, for the love that it 
bred. 


What, doubt? 
uncertain 
Our love, song and rapture exhausted by 
death ? 
No, no, they survive, and death’s but the 
curtain 
Which is dropt, for a space, to give singers 
their breath. 


Do [| doubt? Do I sing as 


Yes, yes, we shall meet at this life’s seeming 
ending, 
Love more, and not less, not forgetting nor 
dazed ; ; 
We have lived, we have loved, and in measure 
ascending, 
We shall live, we shall love, when the cur- 
tain is raised. 
JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD, M.A. 


TRIOLETS. 
I. 


GOLDEN daffodils I bring, 
Love, from out the fields to-day. 
As a pledge of coming Spring, 
Golden daffodils I bring, 

Which did weary Winter fling 
Earthwards as he went his way. 
Golden daffodils I bring, 

Love, from out the fields to-day. 


II. 
Love is kindliest in Spring, 
So all sweetest singers say. 
Is it true, love, this they sing — 
Love is kindliest in Spring ? 
Tell me, you, for whom I bring 
Proof that Spring is born to-day, 
Is love kindliest in Spring, 
As all wisest poets say? 

All The Year Round. 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN AND HIS MUSIC. 

THE Mendelssohn family first acquired 
a European reputation through its founder 
Moses Mendelssohn, the friend of Less- 
ing, who has embalmed his memory in 
“ Nathan der Weise.” The life of that 
Jewish philosopher forms a faithful minia- 
ture of those troubled times, when the big- 
otry of the Gentile community was only 
surpassed by the intolerance with which 
the Synagogue crushed every aspiration 
towards freedom of thought or intellectual 
progress among its members. Moses 
Mendelssohn was born on September 6, 
1729, at Dessau, a small duchy of central 
Germany, where his father, whose name 
was Mendel, was employed as_school- 
master and clerk to the Jewish community. 
The boy thus became known in the village 
as Mendel’s Sohn, the son of Mendel. 
Hence the family name. 

So rapid was the lad’s progress in learn- 
ing, that his father determined to place 
him under the care of Rabbi Frankel, at 
the superior school. One winter’s morn- 


ing the little fellow, then only five years 


old, was carefully wrapped ina threadbare 
cloak to protect him from the biting cold, 
and carried, before daybreak, in his father’s 
arms to his new master. A warm friend- 
ship soon sprang up between teacher and 
pupil, so that when Frankel became chief 
rabbi at Berlin, Moses determined to fol- 
low him. 

It proved to be the turning of the ways. 
On one hand was the life of a Jewish 
pedlar, making his weary round through 
the villages with his pack on his shoul- 
ders; on the other, the path of scholar- 
ship, beset with innumerable hardships, 
but brightened with hope of future honors. 
The boy of fourteen chose the road to 
Berlin. His garret lodging witnessed a 
long fight with poverty. Every Sunday 
he marked out his daily portion on the 
loaf, which had to serve him all the week. 
Sabbaths and festivals owed not a little 
of their joy to a dinner with his good 
friend the rabbi. The Christians of Ber- 
lin, in those days, looked with contempt 
upon the Jews ; the starving scholar could 
find no friend among them. He was 
equally unfortunate with his own country- 
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men. His studies were kept secret, or 
he would have been ignominiously ex- 
pelled from Berlin. When he began to 
learn German, notwithstanding all his pre- 
cautions a friendly Jew was detected 
purchasing a German book for him, and 
was expelled from Berlin. Moses Men- 
delssohn struggled with such difficulties 
for six years, till he became tutor in the 
family of Mr. Bernhardt, a silk-manufac- 
turer. He was afterwards appointed book- 
keeper in Bernhardt’s factory. His leisure 
was devoted to that literary work which 
gained him the friendship of Lessing, and 
led all Europe to recognize his gifts as a 
thinker. 

Moses Mendelssohn was a little man, 
with a hump back and an awkward stam- 
mer. His clever, intellectual head marked 
him as a man of no small ability. The 
courtship of the shy scholar forms a pretty 
romance. At the baths of Pyrmont he 
met a merchant from Hamburg, called 
Gugenheim. One day Gugenheim became 
confidential. “ Rabbi Moses,” said he, 
“we all admire you, but my daughter most 
of all. It would be the greatest happiness 
to me to have you fora son-in-law. Come 
and see us at Hamburg.” The shy 
philosopher found courage to go, but 
the young lady shrank from a marriage 
when she saw his deformity. Mendels- 
sohn conquered her reluctance by an 
apologue. Marriages, he told her, were 
made in heaven, and on the birth of a 
child the name of the future husband or 
wife was proclaimed. When Mendels- 
sohn’s wife was named, it was said, “Alas! 
she will have a dreadful hump back.” 
“*O God,’ I said then, ‘a deformed girl 
will become embittered and unhappy, 
whereas she should be beautiful. Dear 
Lord, give me the hump back, and let the 
maiden be well-made and agreeable.’” He 
had scarcely finished his fable, when the 
girl, completely won, threw herself upon 
Mendelssohn’s neck, 

A laughable incident is associated with 
the marriage. The father of Frederick 
the Great, whose eccentric and despotic 
character is familiar to all readers of Car- 
lyle, had laid a strange burden upon the 
Jews of Berlin. They were compelled to 
buy the wild boars killed by the royal 
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hunting parties. Frederick the Great 
added to their sorrows. He required 
every son of the Synagogue to spend three 
hundred thalers at the royal china factory 
when he married. The manager of the 
factory, who was allowed to choose what 
the Jews should buy, naturally took care 
to palm off his most unsalable articles. 
Moses Mendelssohn thus found himself 
the happy possessor of twenty life-sized 
china apes, some of which are still pre- 
served in his family. 

With these strange household gods 
around him, he began life in Berlin. His 
children tasted the sorrows of persecution. 
They wrung his heart by their innocent 
questions, ‘ Why do they throw stones at 
us? What have we done to them?” 
“Yes, dear papa,” said another, “they 
always run after us in the streets, and 
shout, ‘Tew boy, Jew boy.’” The father 
was at last able to hire a garden in Span- 
dau Strasse, where his children couid en- 
joy themselves without annoyance. Com- 
fort and reputation came in due course to 
Moses Mendelssohn. He became a part- 
ner in the Bernhardt factory, and was 
recognized as one of the chief scholars in 
Germany. 

His second son, Abraham, the father of 
the musician, was accustomed to say, 
“Formerly I was the son of my father, 
and now I am the fatherof my son.” But 
if Abraham Mendelssohn’s gifts were not 
showy, he was a man of sterling character 
and sound judgment. He became partner 
with his brother in a banking firm at Berlin 
and Hamburg. His wife, Leah Salomon, 
was a woman of rare gifts. She played 
with taste, drew exquisitely, spoke and 
read French, English, and Italian, and 
even enjoyed her Homer in the original. 
Her modesty, vivacity, and wit were not 
less striking. Frau Salomon wisely in- 
sisted that her daughter’s dowry should 
be employed to purchase a share in his 
brother’s banking business for Abraham, 
The young pair settled at Hamburg, in a 
house (14 Grosse Michael Strasse), which 
is still standing behind St. Michael’s 
Church. Fanny Mendelssohn was born 
here on November 14, 1805; her brother, 
Jacob Ludwig Felix, on February 3, 1809. 
In 1811 the town fell into the hands of the 
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French. The Mendelssohns, who had in- 
curred the displeasure of the invaders, 
were compelled to escape by night. This 
led them to Berlin— the future home of 
the family. 

Moses Mendelssohn continued in the 
Jewish community to the close of his life, 
though he was publicly anathematized by 
his co-religionists. Two of his daughters 
became Roman Catholics. His son Abra- 
ham brought up his children as Lutherans, 
At first this was done secretly, lest it 
should grieve their maternal grandmother, 
who was stoutly orthodox. When her son 
Bartholdy became a Protestant, the old 
lady cursed him, and cast him off. Fanny 
Mendelssohn was a great favorite with 
her. One day, delighted with her music, 
the grandmother asked her what she would. 
have as a reward. Fanny replied, “ For- 
give Uncle Bartholdy.” Thus the little 
girl won the blessing of the peacemaker. 
The family took the name of Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy after this uncle, to distinguish 
themselves from those members of the 
family who still remained in the Jewish 
faith. 

Abraham Mendelssohn’s letter to his 
daughter on her confirmation shows that, 
though he had broken loose from his 
moorings in Judaism, he had not yet found 
solid hope in Christianity. It is a strange 
letter to send a girl of fourteen or fifteen 
on such an occasion. 


Does God exist? What is God? Is Hea 
part of ourselves? and does He continue to 
live after the other part has ceased to be? 
And where? And how? All this I do not 
know, and therefore I have never taught you 
anything about it. But I know that there ex- 
ists in me and in you, and in all human beings 
an everlasting inclination towards all that is 
good, true, and right, and a conscience which 
warns and guides us when we go astray. I 
know it, I believe it, I live in this faith, and 
this is my religion. 


Happily the Mendelssohn children en- 
tered into fuller light than this. 

Leah Mendelssohn was the first music- 
teacher of her famous son and daughter. 
She began with five minutes’ practice at a 


time. As the children’s power of work 
increased their lessons were lengthened. 
Then masters were engaged, under whom 
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the young musicians made rapid progress. 
Felix Mendelssohn’s chief tutor was Herr 
Zelter, who had been forced by his father 
to become a mason, but who had never 
ceased to study music till he perfected 
himself, and was able to make it his pro- 
fession. 

“ Nonsense, a genius can curl the hairs 
of a pig,” was one of his characteristic 
sayings. Heyse had the charge of the 
general education of the young Mendels- 
sohns. Berger taught them the piano, 
Zelter thorough-bass and composition, 
Henning the violin, Rosel drawing. The 
father and mother superintended the work. 
They took care that the children were at 
their studies by five o’clock every morn- 
ing. 

In his eighth year Mendelssohn played 
the piano with remarkable skill, and even 
discovered six consecutive fifths in a 
piece of Sebastian Bach’s which ‘had es- 
caped the notice of Zelter himself. He 
wore a tight-fitting jacket, cut very low at 
the neck, with full trousers buttoned over 
it. Into the slanting pockets of these he 
liked to thrust his hands, rocking his head, 
with its “long brown curls, from side to 


side, and shifting restlessly from one foot 
to another.” 
It was Zelter who introduced Mendels- 


sohn to Goethe. Zelter, who was a corre- 
spondent of the poet, wrote that he wished 
to show him his best pupil. This was 
Mendelssohn, then twelve years old. The 
boy had already written two operas, and 
nearly finished a third, besides composing 
symphonies, sonatas, and songs. When 
the visit drew near the parents were over- 
joyed at their boy’s good fortune. “ Mind 
you snap up every word that Goethe says ; 
I want to know all about him,” was his 
mother’s counsel. In November, 1821, 
Zelter and the boy arrived at Weimar. 
Mendelssohn quickly became a hero-wor- 
shipper. “Every morning,” he writes, 
“IT get a kiss from the author of ‘ Faust’ 
and ‘ Werther,’ and every afternoon two 
kisses from my friend and father Goethe.” 
Nor was Goethe less delighted with his 
bright little visitor. He set him to impro- 
vise on a theme furnished by Zelter, and 
was amazed as he “ worked away at the 
great chords, mastering the most difficult 
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combinations, and evolving the most sur- 
prising contrapuntal passages out of a 
stream of harmonies.” Then the old man 
gave him a piece of music in Mozart’s 
minute writing to decipher. To this he 
added a sheet of ruled paper bespattered 
and smudged with notes. Zelter looked 
over the boy’s shoulder, and called out, 
“ Why, it’s Beethoven’s writing; one can 
see thata mile off. He always writes as 
if he used a broomstick, and then wiped 
his sleeve over the wet ink.” The second 
time Felix played through this compli- 
cated scrawl without an error. 

When he had run off to enjoy a romp in 
the garden, Goethe pronounced judgment. 
“ Musical prodigies, as far as mere techni- 
cal execution goes, are probably no longer 
so rare; but what this little man can do in 
extemporizing and playing at sight bor- 
ders on the miraculous, and I could not 
have believed it poss‘ble at so early an 
age.” “And yet you heard Mozart in his 
seventh year at Frankfort,” said Zelter. 
“Yes,” replied Goethe, “at that time I 
myself had only just reached my twelfth 
year, and was certainly, like all the rest 
of the world, immensely astonished at his 
extraordinary execution; but what your 
pupil already accomplishes bears the same 
relation to the Mozart of that time that the 
cultivated talk of a grown-up person does 
to the prattle of a child.” 

The boy’s letters preserve many a pleas- 
ant glimpse of those happy days. He had 
already learned to keep his eyes open. 
When he dined with Goethe’s friend 
Riemer, the Greek lexicographer, he says 
it gave him “quite a Greek feeling.” 
He adds, “ He seems to thrive on the 
making of lexicons. He is stout and fat, 
and as shiny as a priest or a full moon.” 
When his aunt in Paris read the child's 
letters, she said, “ He is an artist in the 
highest sense —rare talents combined with 
the noblest, tenderest heart. If God spare 
him, his letters will in long, long years to 
come create the deepest interest.” 

The sixteen days spent in Goethe’s 
house laid the foundation of a happy 
friendship. Next autumn the Mendels- 
sohns and their two eldest children went 
to Weimar. Goethe once said to the boy, 
“ You are my David, and if I am ever ill 
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and sad, you must banish my bad dreams 
by your playing; I shall never throw my 
spear at you as Saul did.” Zelter took 
great pleasure in chronicling his clever 
pupil’s doings to Goethe. When Felix 
entered his fifteenth year the master 
writes: “ He grows under my very eyes, 
His wonderful pianoforte playing I may 
consider as quite a thing apart. He might 
also become a great violin-player.” Visits, 
correspondence, and presents kept up the 
friendship between Goethe and Mendels- 
sohn, until the old man’s death in 1832. 
In May, 1821, Sir Julius Benedict, then 
a young musical student, was first intro- 
duced to Mendelssohn. Benedict was 
walking in the streets of Berlin with his 
friend and master, Von Weber, the author 
of “ Der Freischiitz,” when a beautiful boy 
with brilliant eyes, auburn locks cluster- 
ing around his shoulders, and a pleasant 
smile on his lips, ran up to them. Weber 
introduced the young people, and then 
left them, as he had to attend a rehearsal. 
Benedict had already heard of Mendels- 
sohn at Dresden. The boy caught hold 
of his hand, and made him.run a race to 
his own home. There Benedict had to 
play all that he could remember of his 
master’s opera. Mendelssohn in return 
gave from memory such of Bach’s fugues 
or Cramer’s exercises as the visitor could 


name. When they next met, Mendelssohn 
was seated on a footstool writing music. 


Benedict inquired what it was. Mendels- 
sohn answered gravely, “I am finishing 
my new quartet for piano and stringed 
instruments.” Looking over his shoulder 
Benedict saw “as beautiful a score as if 
it had been written by the most skilful 
copyist.” It was the quartet in C minor, 
published afterwards as Opus I, Whilst 
he was wondering, Mendelssohn ran to 
the piano, where he went over all the 
music which Benedict had played for him 
three or four days before. “ Then,” says 
Benedict, “ forgetting quartets and Weber, 
down we went into the garden; he clear- 
ing high hedges with a leap, running, 
singing, or climbing up trees like a squir- 
rel — the very image of health and hap- 

A series of weekly concerts was now 
arranged in their father’s house. Here 
the young people, assisted by various 
friendly artists, rendered Felix’s compo- 
sitions, The boy himself, standing on a 
stool that he might be the better seen, 
was the conductor of the little orchestra, 
On his fifteenth birthday, February 3, 
1824, his opera in three acts, “ Die beiden 
Neffen; oder, Der Onkel aus Boston,” 
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was performed. At the supper which 
followed Zelter took him by the hand. 
“From this day, dear boy, thou art no 
longer an apprentice, but an independent 
member of the brotherhood of musicians. 
I proclaim thine independence, in the 
names of Haydn, of Mozart, and of old 
Father Bach.’ 

The same year Moscheles, then an artist 
of established reputation, was in Ber- 
lin. His finished pianoforte playing so 
charmed the Mendelssohns that they 
begged him to give Felix some lessons. 
At first he refused. “He has no need of 
lessons,” he wrote in his diary; “if he 
sees anything noteworthy in my style of 
playing, he catches it from me at once.” 
When at last he yielded to the parents’ 
wishes, he said, ** Not a moment could I 
conceal from myself the fact that I was 
with my master, not with my pupil.” The 
boy caught at the slightest hint, and 
guessed his meaning before it was ex- 
pressed. 

In 1825 Abraham Mendelssohn pur- 
chased a beautiful house, No. 3, Leipziger 
Strasse, which henceforth became the 
headquarters of the family. It is now 
the Upper House of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, but its street front has not been 
altered since the Mendelssohns’ time. The 
mother’s sitting-room opened by means of 
three arches into an adjoining apartment. 
It thus formed a hall, which would com- 
fortably hold several - hundred people. 
Here many brilliant musical gatherings 
were held. On the garden side was a 
movable glass wall, so that in summer 
the room could easily be changed into an 
open portico. The gardens, which had 
formed part of the Thiergarten of Fred- 
erick the Great’s day, were seven acres in 
extent, and rich in fine old trees. The 
house was situated on the extreme edge 
of Berlin, and its large court and high 
front building kept off every sound of 
traffic, so that it was really a delightful 
country home. Its rooms were cold and 
damp in winter, but in summer the place 
was a paradise. 

But whatever might be the charms of 
the house, they were small compared with 
those of the brilliant circle of friends that 
gathered around the family here. Musi- 
cians and artists, whose names have gained 
European fame, streamed in and out of 
that home during these happy years. The 
place and its art life seemed to spur Felix 
to new activities. His beautiful “ Ottetto 
for stringed instruments ” was an attempt 
to set to music some lines from the Wal- 
purgis-night dream in “ Faust” — 
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Floating cloud and bracing mist 
Bright’ning o’er us hover; 

Airs stir the ya the rushes shake, 
And all their pomp is over. 


Competent critics allow that the adapta- 
tion of the music to the poetic imagery 
is perfect. “In freshness of conception, 
symmetrical proportion, and masterly 
treatment of a series of bold and well-con- 
sidered subjects, this fine composition 
yields to few, if any, even of the most 
successful efforts of the master’s later 
period ; in poetical feeling, and the higher 
qualities of the imaginative school, it quite 
certainly yields to none.” This is Mr. 
Rokstro’s verdict. 

Next year, when only seventeen, Men- 
delssohn produced another of his master- 
pieces — the overture to “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” After Jean Paul, the 
leader of the “romantic school” so dear 
to young German readers, Shakespeare 
stood next in the hearts of the Mendels- 
sohn children. The happy life which they 
lived in their own fairy-like domain 
seemed to lend new meaning to Shake- 
speare’s comedy. This was the inspira- 
tion of that lovely overture of which Pro- 
fessor Macfarren said “that no one piece 
of music contains so many points of har- 
mony and orchestration that had never 
been written before ; and yet none of them 
have the air of experiment, but seem all 
to have been written with certainty of 
their success.” The strength of construc- 
tion and solidity of workmanship are not 
less remarkable than its “airy, fairy light- 
ness.” Moscheles heard it first as a piano- 
forte piece @ guatre mains. The young 
composer was not afraid to allow his chief 
friend and critic to form his opinion of it 
from its performance on a single instru- 
ment. This was characteristic of his 
method. With Mendelssohn, the faultless 
proportion of symmetrical form was the 
first consideration. Then, and not till 
then, the ornaments were added. When 
the overture was given at Potsdam, in 
1843, an old Aaditué of the court sat next 
to Mendelssohn at the supper which fol- 
lowed the performance, and astonished 
him by saying, “‘What a pity that you 
wasted your beautiful music on so stupid 
aplay!” Mendelssohn had formed a truer 
estimate of Shakespeare. 

In 1829 Mendelssohn introduced Bach’s 
Passion music to Berlin. He had organ- 
ized a little choir of sixteen voices to 
practise the “ Passion according to St. 
Matthew.” He himself knew it by heart, 
and conducted it without the score. It 
was then arranged that the work should be 
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performed by the Berlin Academy of Mu- 
sic. On March 11 it was publicly pro- 
duced for the first time since the death of 
the composer. So great was the success 
that, despite the opposition of jealous mu- 
sicians, it had to be repeated on Bach’s 
birthday, ten days later. The young mu- 
sician thus helped to bring about that 
great revival of the Passion music which 
has made the name of Bach a household 
word in Germany and in England. 

On May 25, 1829, Mendelssohn first 
appeared before an English audience. 
He had seen no such cityas London. “It 
is fearful! It is maddening! I am quite 
giddy and confused. Londonis the grand- 
est and most complicated monster on the 
face of the earth.” tes and sight-seeing 
filled his days with undreamed-of delights. 
At the same time, the more serious busi- 
ness of his visit proved an unqualified 
success. His first symphony in C minor, 
which was the piece chosen for his début, 
was received with immense applause. 
The orchestra and the audience were alike 
enthusiastic. He appeared again at the 
Argyle rooms five days later, when his 
brilliant execution of Weber's “ Concert- 
stiick” was received with equal favor. 
The hearty reception took away the sting 
of his culiovtags from the jealousies of 
musical circles at Berlin. A month later 
the overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” first delighted English ears. An 
incident in connection with this concert 
illustrates the enormous power of Men- 
delssohn’s memory. Mr. Attwood, then 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, unfortu- 
nately left the overture ina hackney coach, 
It was never recovered, but Mendelssohn 
wrote out another from memory, without 
the variation of a single note. 

The day after this concert Mendelssohn 
drove over to Richmond with a friend. 
“The way goes over the suspension 
bridge, through villages with houses cov- 
ered with roses instead of vines, so that 
the fresh flowers on the smoky walls have 
a strange effect. In Richmond, on a hill 
which commands a view of the immeasur- 
able green plain, studded with trees, close 
at hand, bright, warm, green, and (not a 
thousand yards off) blue, hazy, and fading 
away ; and where you see Windsor on one 
side, and London on the other ina misty 
cloud, there we laid ourselves down, and 
spent our Sunday very quietly and sol- 
emnly.” Mendelssohn’s correspondence, 
from which this is an extract, is justly 
celebrated for its high literary style, and 
its artistic perception. We may add an- 
other passage. 
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When his work in London was finished, 
he made a pleasant tour in Scotland with 
his friend Klingemann. “It is Sunday 
when we arrive in Edinburgh; then we 
cross the meadows, going towards two 
desperately steep rocks, which are called 
Arthur’s Seat, and climb up. Below, on 
the green, are walking the most variegated 
people, women, children, and cows; the 
city stretches far and wide; in the midst 
is the castle, like a bird’s nest ona cliff ; 
beyond the castle come meadows, then 
hills, then a broad river; beyond the river, 
again hills; then a mountain rather more 
stern, on which towers Stirling Castle; 
then blue distance begins; further on you 
perceive a faint shadow, which they call 
Ben Lomond. All this is but one half of 
Arthur’s Seat; the other is simple enough 
—itiis the great blue sea, immeasurably 
wide, studded with white sails, black fun- 
nels, little insects of skiffs, boats, rocky 
islands, and such like. Why need I de- 
scribe it? When God himself takes to 
landscape painting, it turns out strangely 
beautiful. ... What further shall I tell 
you? Time and space are coming to an 
end and everything must terminate in the 
refrain, ‘ How kind the people are in Edin- 
burgh, and how generous is the good 
God!’” 

Mendelssohn was much moved by his 
strange surroundings in the Hebrides. 
He wrote to Berlin: “In order to make 
you understand how extraordinarily the 
Hebrides affected me, the following came 
into my mind there.” The two staves of 
music which accompany the note give 
clear indications of the intended instru- 
mentation of his concert overture, “ Fin- 
gal’s Cave.” 

On his return to London, Mendelssohn 
was thrown out of a carriage, and was 
a prisoner in the house for nearly two 
months, This accident kept him from 
sharing the festivities connected with his 
sister’s marriage to Hensel, the painter, 
but by November he was home again in 
Berlin. A busy winter followed. He 
composed his “ Reformation Symphony” 
for the tercentenary of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and he and his friend Klingemann 
prepared the “ Heimkehr aus der Fremde ” 
for his parents’ silver wedding. Men- 
delssohn declined a professorship of mu- 
sic in Berlin University, and on May 13, 
1830, he turned his face toward Italy. He 
settled at Rome, where his mornings were 
given to study and composition, his after- 
noons spent among the marvels of art in 
the Eternal City. After twelve months’ 
travel he returned to Berlin. 
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His second English visit, in May, 1832, 
was not less gratifying to the young com- 
poser than the first. When he played the 
organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on June Io, 
his treatment of the pedal-board introduced 
a complete revolution in English organ- 
playing. But the visit is chiefly note- 
worthy because Messrs. Novello now pub- 
lished his first book of “Lieder ohne 
Worte.” These “Songs without Words ” 
are “exquisite little musical poems,” 
which have endeared themselves to all 
lovers of the pianoforte. “ At that peri- 
od,” says Sir Julius Benedict, “ mechani- 
cal dexterity, musical claptraps, skips 
from one part of the piano to another, 
endless shakes and arpeggios, were the 
order of the day; everything was sacri- 
ficed to display. Passages were written 
for the sole purpose of puzzling and per- 
plexing the musical dilettanti, causing 
amazement by the immense quantity of 
notes compressed into one page.” Men- 
delssohn’s “ Songs without Words ” were 
a protest against this vicious art, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to bring about 
a reformation in the pianoforte composi- 
tions of his day. 

Mendelssohn had as yet found no set- 
tled post. In May, 1833, he conducted the 
Lower Rhine Festival at Diisseldorf with 
such distinguished ability that he was at 
once pressed to become director of the 
public and private musical establishments 
of the town. The salary was only £90, 
but he was not dependent on his profes- 
sion. He accepted the post without hesi- 
tation, and on the 27th of September, after 
a fourth visit to England, settled down to 
his new duties. 

There was not much comfort in his 
work. The director of the church services 
had utterly neglected his duties. No good 
music could be found. The crabbed old 
organist, who appeared in threadbare coat 
before Mendelssohn, declared that he 
neither could nor would have better music. 
Mendelssohn had himself to ransack the 
libraries of other cities. He brought 
home a large selection from the works of 
the best composers. But his troubles 
were not ended, His difficulties may be 
understood from the fact that when he 
produced Mozart’s “ Don Juan,” the term 
classical, which he used, gave great of- 
fence. This was aggravated by a rise in 
the price of tickets, rendered necessary by 
the increased expense of the new manage- 
ment. So great was the uproar that the 
curtain had to be lowered and raised again 
four times before the middle of the first 
act. Mendelssohn was about to lay down 
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his d4ton when the disturbance suddenly 
ceased. The rioters had grown hoarse, 
and the well-conducted people brightened 
up. The second act was played in pro- 
found silence, with much applause at the 
close. Mendelssohn and his friend Im- 
mermann consulted together amid “a 
shower of fiery rain and gunpowder smoke 
— among the black demons.” Mendels- 
sohn declared with becoming spirit that he 
would not again conduct the opera till he 
had received some apology. The incident 
made no little sensation, but the young 
director conquered. On his next appear- 
ance he was greeted with loud applause. 
The audience called for a flourish of trum- 
pets in his honor, which had to be repeated 
three times. He had won the day at 
Diisseldorf. 

Mendelssohn’s residence there was fruit- 
ful in compositions. The most important 
was his oratorio, “St. Paul.” His father 
was not a musician, but his excellent taste 
and sound judgment were often of the 
highest service tohis son. He urged him 
to concentrate his strength on some great 
work. We thus owe the “St. Paul” to 
Abraham Mendelssohn. The enthusiasm 
with which the earlier finished parts of it 
were greeted at Diisseldorf greatly cheered 
the composer. It was only, however, 
when his own family had pronounced their 
judgment upon it at Cologne, where the 
were assembled for the musical festival, 
that he confidently looked forward to its 
success, 

The “ St. Paul” was first performed at 
Diisseldorf on May 22, 1836. His father 
—to whom Mendelssohn had written, 
“One word of praise from you is more 
truly precious to me and makes me hap- 
pier than all the publics in the world ap- 
plauding me in concert ” —did not witness 
the triumph. The previous November he 
had died in Berlin. No one supposed 
that he was seriously ill till the night be- 
fore his death; even on the following 
morning the medical attendant appre- 
hended no danger, and the patient turned 
round saying he would sleep alittle. Half 
an hour later he was dead. His daughter 
wrote: “It was the end of the righteous, 
a beautiful, enviable end, and I pray to 
God for a similar death, and will strive 
through all my days to deserve it, as he 
deserved it. It was death in its most 
peaceful, beautiful aspect.” Eleven years 
later her desire was granted. 

This great sorrow clouded over the rep- 
resentation of the oratorio. But Mendels- 
sohn was inspired by the interest his 
father had taken in the work to throw his 
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whole strength into its completion. It is 
thus almost a musical “In Memoriam.” 
His sister Fanny gives her first impres- 
sions of the work in a letter, to Berlin. 
“The overture is very beautiful, the idea 
of introducing St. Paul by means of 
the chorale ‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme’ (Sleepers, wake, a voice is call- 
ing) is almost a stroke of wit, and exqui- 
sitely carried out. He has completely hit 
the organ sound in the orchestra. The 
apparition-scene sounds quite different 
from what I had expected, but it is so 
beautiful, so surprising, so touching, that 
I know little in music to equal it. It is 
God coming in the storm.” Many altera- 
tions and revisions were made after the 
first performance at Diisseldorf. It was 
first given in England on October 3, 1836, 
under the direction of Sir George Smart, 
at Liverpool, but its English popularity 
dates from the time of its performance 
under Mendelssohn’s direction at the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival on September 
20, 1837. 

The year which saw the completion of 
his first oratorio witnessed another happy 
event — Mendelssohn’s engagament to 
Cécile Jeanrenaud. The young lady’s 
mother was the widow of the pastor of the 
French Reformed Church at Frankfort- 
am-Main. It is said that the musician 
was so bashful a wooer, that the whole 
family at first thought he was in love with 
the widow herself. This impression was, 
however, soon corrected, and in the grace- 
ful young lady Mendelssohn found a wife 
whose gentleness and gaiety of spirit 
formed a happy sedative for his nervous 
and excitable temperament. He was mar- 
ried on March 28, 1837. 

Mr. Rokstro describes a visit he paid to 
Mendelssohn at Frankfort nine years. later. 
After showing him Thorwaldsen’s statue 
of Goethe and the poet’s birthplace, Men- 
delssohn proposed they should go to an 
“open-air concert.” He led the way toa 
lonely corner of the public gardens, where 
a nightingale was pouring out its soul. 
“ He sings here every evening, and I often 
come to hear him, {sit here, sometimes, 
when I want to compose. Not that I am 
writing much, now ; but sometimes I have 
a feeling like this’”»—and he twisted his 
hands rapidly and nervously in front of 
his breast —“and when that comes I 
know that I must write.” Next day at 
dinner he was full of fun, making them 
cover up the lower part of their face that 
he might see what animal they resembled. 
“T am an eagle,” he said, holding his hand 
in a way which made the likeness absurdly 
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striking. His wife was a hare; his boy 
Kar!, a roebuck; Paul, a bullfinch; Mr. 
Rokstro, a setter. 

He sent his friend on to Leipzig with 
Ferdinand David. He himself was at the 
coach with a little basket of early fruit, a 
packet of cigars for David, and “*a quite 
paternal scolding ” for the young stranger 
who was not sufficiently wrapped up. Dur- 
ing the bustle of departure Mendelssohn 
was missing, but just when they had given 
him up for lost, he reappeared with a 
thick woollen scarf. ‘Let me wrap this 
round your throat,” he gasped, quite out 
of breath with his run; “it will keep you 
warm in the night; and when you get to 
Leipzig, you can leave it in the coach.” 
The scarf, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
is still preserved as a precious relic. 

He had left Diisseldorf for Leipzig in 
August, 1835, before the death of his 
father. He was conductor of the cele- 
brated Gewandhaus concerts. Here he 
found himself amid congenial spirits. The 
jealousies which had embittered his work 
at Berlin and at Diisseldorf were unknown 
at Leipzig. ‘When I first came to Leip- 
zig,” he said, “I thought I was in Para- 
dise.” The people were willing to learn, 
Mendelssohn was eager toteach. Thecit- 
izens became Mendelssohn’s friends and 
advisers. His name was on all lips. After 


his engagement the audience seized upon 
the words in “ Fidelio,” “ Wer ein holdes 
Weib errungen ” (He who has won a gentle 
wife), and by their cheering induced him 
to extemporize on the melody. 
Mendelssohn’s position at Leipzig in- 
troduced him to the best singers and 


musicians of his day. With Sterndale 
Bennett, Clara Novello, Jenny Lind, Jo- 
achim, the Schumanns, and many other 
distinguished artists he enjoyed much 
pleasant intercourse. So great was his 
popularity, that, when he arranged to give 
a concert consisting entirely of Bach’s 
organ music, in order to raise funds for a 
monument to that composer, Mendels- 
sohn’s mother said, “If he were to an- 
nounce that he would stand in the market- 
place in his nightcap, I believe the people 
of Leipzig would pay for admission.” The 
statue was erected in 1840, opposite to 
the Thomas Schule at Leipzig, where John 
Sebastian Bach was cantor, and where he 
died, on July 28, 1750. 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia now 
made tempting offers to induce Mendels- 
sohn to settle in Berlin, where he was to 
nave control of the musical department in 
a National Academy of Arts, with a sti- 
pend of £450. He could not refuse to 
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accept the post, but he clearly saw that the 
scheme would not work. The appoint- 
ment had, however, one great advantage. 
It brought him and his family back to 
Leipziger Strasse, greatly to the rejoicing 
of Mendelssohn’s mother. But she was 
not long spared to them. She died on 
December 12, 1842, a sudden, painless 
death — like her husband’s. 

The cords that bound her son to Berlin 
had already been loosened by the opposi- 
tion and jealousy he met with in musical 
circles. They were now completely sev- 
ered. He had wished to retire before, 
but withdrew his request. “ You think 
that in my official position I could do 
nothing else. It was not that, it was my 
mother.” Now the way was open. Ber- 
lin never heartily sympathized with Men- 
delssohn, while at Leipzig he always had 
an enthusiastic auditory. There he was 
able, in April, 1843, to rejoice in the es- 
tablishment of a Conservatory of Music. 
Mendelssohn and Schumann were profess- 
ors of the pianoforte and composition; 
harmony and counterpoint, the violin and 
management of the orchestra, the organ, 
singing, Italian, and the history of music 
were also added to the curriculum. 

Mendelssohn’s visit to England in 1842 
was memorable for his introduction to 
Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace. 
He laughingly endorses Grahl’s verdict 
that the palace was “the one really pleas- 
ant, comfortable English house in which 
one feels” at his ease. Prince Albert 
had asked him to go and try his organ 
before he left England. Whilst they were 
talking the queen entered, in simple morn- 
ing dress. She told Mendelssohn that 
she was obliged to leave for Claremont in 
an hour, then, suddenly interrupting her- 
self, she exclaimed, “ But goodness! what 
a confusion!” The wind had littered the 
room with sheets of music from an open 
portfolio. She knelt down and began to 
pick up the music —the prince and Men- 
delssohn helping busily. Prince Albert 
then played a chorale from memory, and 
Mendelssohn began his chorus, * How 
lovely are the messengers.” Before he 
reached the end of the first verse the 
queen and prince joined in the chorus. 
Prince Albert cleverly managed the stops. 
The queen then sang Fanny Mendels- 
sohn’s “Schéner und schéner schmiickt 
sich,” and Mendelssohn’s Pélgerspruch, 
“ Lass dich nur.” During her Majesty’s 
absence from the room Prince Albert pre- 
sented to the visitor a beautiful ring, with 
“V.R. 1842” upon it. “She begs,” he 
said, “‘you will accept this as a remem- 
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brance.” The delightful morning closed 
with a happy improvisation of Mendels- 
sohn’s on the organ. 

His “Forty-Second Psalm,” of which 
Lampadius says, “ Never has the soul’s 
inmost yearning after God been spoken 
out in tones more searching and tender,” 
and many of his best works were written 
for a Leipzig audience. The festival held 
in that city, in June, 1840, on the fourth 
centenary of the invention of printing, is 
memorable for the birth of the “ Lobge- 
sang” —one of Mendelssohn’s master- 
pieces, “in which his genius shines out 
in its truest originality, and most charac- 
teristic as well as most beautiful features.” 
It celebrates the triumph of light over 
darkness at the creation. It was given 
with profound and well-earned applause at 
the Birmingham Musical Festival on Sep- 
tember 23, 1840. The composer’s struggle 
after perfection may be understood from 
the fact that he made so many alterations 
in the score that the plates engraved for 
the Birmingham Festival had to be de- 
stroyed and the whole reproduced. The 
striking solo and chorus, ‘“ Watchman! 
will the night soon pass? ” suggested by 
a sleepless night at Leipzig, were now 
first added. 

We now reach the crowning triumph 
of Mendelssohn’s musical career. On 
Wednesday, August 26, 1846, his oratorio 
“ Elijah” was first performed in public. 
The enthusiasm with which it was received 
surpassed all he had yet witnessed. “ Art- 
ists and audience vied with each other in 
their endeavor to increase the roar of 
applause, which, at the close of the first 
and second parts, was simply deafening.” 
Mendelssohn was not satisfied. Scarcely 
a movement passed unchanged. It was 
not till the following July that the work 
was published. Before that date it was 
given in its revised form at Exeter Hall 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
queen and the prince consort were pres- 
ent. Prince Albert wrote on his copy of 
the oratorio a flattering comparison of 
Mendelssohn to Elijah, because he had 
preserved the homage due to true art amid 
the Baal worship of corrupted art. This 
he sent to Mendelssohn in token of grate- 
ful remembrance. “So far as I permit 
myself to speak,” says Lampadius, “I 
will say that the choruses are far grander, 
more energetic, and more dramatic than 
in ‘St. Paul;’ and there is not wanting 
that inimitable warmth of piety, peculiar to 
Mendelssohn alone among the later com- 
posers. The wonderful chorus, ‘ Blessed 
are the men that fear Him,’ the ‘ Baal 
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Chorus,’ the chorus that renders thanks 
for rain, and that which recounts the as- 
cension to heaven, are truly great and 
thrillingly effective.” 

The religious character of Mendels- 
sohn’s work is sufficiently seen in his 
choice of subjects. The criticism of one 
journalist will here be accepted as his 
highest honor. “He occupies the pious, 
weakly, soft-hearted Christian standpoint, 
which demands that all sorrow be accepted 
humbly, as a dispensation and a trial from 
God’s own hand, and which would prompt 
to break into songs of praise to Him for 
all deliverance, and for all light granted 
in darkness. From this idea, that God 
does all things for us and that thanks are 
due to Him for all things, Mendelssohn 
never frees himself; it runs through his 
*St. Paul’ and all his church music.” 

“He knew and loved his Bible,” says 
one of his friends (Lampadius) “as few 
men of his time. His unshaken faith, 
his profound spiritual-mindedness, and 
his love to others sprang from this root. 
His work is one of the finest commenta- 
ries ever written on the history of Elijah 
the Tishbite.” 

Mendelssohn followed the lines laid 
down by Haydn, tempering the severit 
of those rules with the freedom whic 
Beethoven introduced into them. Bach’s 
part-writing guided his own work. “ Rich 
and varied instrumentation” brought out 
all the resources of the orchestra. His 
method of phrasing is considered to be 
the chief distinctive feature of his style. 
Great thoughts found fitting expression. 
Like Mozart, he had every piece of music, 
with its instrumentation, in his mind be- 
fore he committed it to writing. If an 
idea occurred to him at the piano he noted 
it down, and afterwards worked it out in 
his mind. Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were his “spiritual property ” — the mas- 
ters whom he best loved. 

Sir Julius Benedict says “that as a 
pianoforte-player, the complete master 
he possessed over all mechanical difficul- 
ties, joined to the spirit, delicacy, and 
certainty of his execution, left him con- 
fessedly without a rival.” He was also 
one of the finest organ-players of his time. 
It was said that he could do everything on 
the organ except play the people out of 
church. The vergers at St. Paul’s once 
found the spell of the musician so mighty, 
that they could only clear the cathedral 
by beating the people on the head. 

The * Elijah ” has a melancholy inter- 
est, because it is the last of Mendelssohn’s 
great works. His health suffered seri- 
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ously from the strain of its production. 
He returned to Frankfort from the Exeter 
Hall performance of this oratorio weary 
and ill. He had twice visited her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace, had witnessed the 
first triumph of his friend Jenny Lind in 
England, and had himself been honored 
and féted onall hands. His nerves seemed 
shattered by the incessant toils of the past. 
He had only been at home two days when 
he was told, somewhat suddenly, that his 
sister Fanny had died after a few hours’ 
illness. The brother and sister had been 
as one soul. Fanny Mendelssohn’s gifts 
as a musician were only second to his own. 
The shock unnerved him. . With a terri- 
ble cry he fell fainting to the ground.” 
For weeks he was utterly prostrated. By 
degrees Mendelssohn’s artistic tastes re- 
vived. He began some water-color draw- 
ings, which soothed him and helped to 
pass the weary summer. A long holiday 
in Switzerland also did much to renew his 
strength. He was able to write some 
music, and consider plans of future work, 
but he felt that his vigor was gone. “I 
shall not live,” was his verdict. Still he 
worked. “Let me work while it is yet 
day ; who can tel! how soon the bell may 
toll?” He was too feeble to take an ac- 
tive part in the Leipzig concerts of that 
winter. The end was near. On October 


9, 1847, he called to see his friend Madame 


Frege. He accompanied her in his last 
set of songs (Op. 71). She left the room 
to order lights, as he wished to hear some- 
thing from the “Elijah.” When she re- 
turned, Mendelssohn was shivering, and 
complained that he was suffering from a 
violent pain in the head. He was able to 
walk home, and rallied for a time, but on 
Thursday evening, November 4, 1847, he 
breathed his last, surrounded by his sor- 
rowing friends. It is said that he had 
ruptured a blood-vessel when he heard of 
his sister’s loss, and the effusion of blood 
on the brain caused his death. 

The following Sunday the coffin was 
borne to St. Paul’s Church. A band of 
wind instruments played the “ Lied ohne 
Worte” in E minor (Book V., No. 3), 
scored for the occasion by Moscheles. 
The senior student of the Conservatorium 
bore a cushion with his Order of Merit 
and a silver wreath sent by the students. 
The pall was hidden under palm-branches 
and flowers. All Leipzig was there to do 
honor to its adopted son. When they 
reached the church the whole congrega- 
tion sang “ Errett mich, O mein lieber.” 
The chorale, “To Thee, O Lord, I yield 
my spirit,” and “ Happy and blest are 
they” were given from his “St. Paul.” 
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After the sermon pealed forth the chorus 
which follows the burial of Stephen, * Be- 
hold, we count them happy which endure.” 
After the benediction, came John Sebas- 
tian Bach’s chorus from the Passion music, 
“We sit down in tears, and cry unto thee 
in thy grave, Sweetly rest, sweetly rest.” 
Scarcely had the crowd of mourners 
retired when the weeping widow entered 
the church and kneeled beside the coffin 
to take her last farewell. That night the 
funeral train started for Berlin. Choirs 
of singers awaited it at various points on 
the road. At Berlin the Cathedral choir 
received the coffin with the chorale, 
“Jesu, meine Freude.” As the sun was 
rising it was borne into the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, outside the Halle Gate, 
where, after a second service, it was laid 
by the side of his sister in front of the 
tombs of their parents. Six years later 
Madame Mendelssohn, whose health had 
caused serious apprehension during her 
husband’s life-time, died of consumption. 
Mendelssohn was not quite five feet six 
inches in height, slight, and mercuriai in 
temperament. His features were dis- 
tinctly Jewish. He hada high forehead, 
with thick black hair and a fresh complex- 
ion. His delicately expressive mouth 
generally had a pleasant smile lurking at 
the corners. He had beautiful teeth and 
large brown eyes. When he was animated 
they “were as expressive a pair of eyes 
as ever were set in a human being’s head.” 
Sometimes, when he was playing extem- 
pore, they dilated and became nearly twice 
their ordinary size, “the brown pupil 
changing to vivid black.” His hearty 
laugh and his trick of doubling up with 
laughter showed how he enjoyed all fun. 
His body is said to have been as expres- 
sive as an ordinary face. His small hands 
with tapering fingers seemed almost living 
things when they were on the keys. 
Those whom he loved found him almost 
feminine and childlike in his fondness, but 
he had a way of firing up when meanness 
or unworthy conduct roused his spirit. 
“There was a great deal of manliness 
packed into his little body,” said an En- 
glish friend. His sketches, his delightful 
letters, and his entertaining and animated 
conversation on literary topics show that 
he was a man of true culture as well as a 
great musician. Few lives have been 
more humbly devoted to art. His infinite 
painstaking and his unwearying diligence 
were beyond all praise. He died early — 
in his thirty-ninth year—but he had 
shown what gifts were in him and left all 
generations richer by his work. 
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THE sun was setting, throwing long 
shadows from the tall eucalyptus and 
poplar trees that surrounded the peach- 
orchards, and gilding the distant windows 
of the great estancia house of Santa Paula. 
Father Felipe rose from his seat among 
the peach-trees and, thrusting his breviary 
into the pocket of his soutane, took his 
way up to the house to await the hour of 
dinner. Late though it was, there was 
still work going on in the sheep-corrals as 
he passed them; for, owing to the revolu- 
tion that had broken out in Uruguay, labor 
was scarce that summer, and long hours 
had to make up for the want of hands. 
The priest stopped on his way and, lean- 
ing against the wooden fence, watched 
with an absent air a group of some five or 
six men who were busily catching the 
lame sheep and paring their overgrown 
hoofs. All day long the same work had 
been going on; point after point of sheep 
had been shut into the narrow enclosure, 
examined, doctored, and let go, and the 
flock was not yet finished. Of the thirty 


‘ or forty men who labored on the estancia 


only these few were left; all the rest had 
either gone to swell the ranks of the revo- 
lution or had fled away into hiding to 
avoid being pressed into the government 
service. 

“It is growing too dark, Anselmo,” 
grumbled one of the men, rising to his 
feet and stretching his tired limbs; “we 
shall never finish the work to-night.” 

“Courage, man!” cried the mayor- 
domo, a bustling little fellow who had 
been doing the work of two men through 
the day and superintending the work of 
all. “Come! There are hardly a hun- 
dred sheep left now; the flock will soon 
be done with. Ah, Don Felipe! Good- 
evening to you. Would you like to lend 
us a hand? Here is a knife for you, if 
you have not got one.” 

The priest started from his reverie. 
“ Willingly, Anselmo! very willingly, but 
I do not know howto help you. 1 am not 
skilled to this labor.” 

The grumbler looked up. “To this 
labor, no!” he repeated, mimicking the 
priest’s deprecating tone, “but to eat his 
dinner—yes! Offer him a knife to eat 
his dinner, Anselmo, if you want to see 
him use it. That is what a priest carries 
a knife for.” 

The men laughed. Don Felipe pre- 
tended not to hear, but the muscles of his 
face quivered and the hand that grasped 





the railing shook in spite of his efforts to 
appear indifferent. 

His tormentor cast a mocking glance at 
him as he passed before him to catch an- 
other sheep. “Aha! the fat wether!” he 
cried presently, dragging the struggling 
sheep after nim by the leg. “Oh, the fat 
priest! This is the kind of priest that 
pleases me ; this one makes good fat meat 
and good thick wool; this one deserves 
his dinner every day. But the other 
priests! Bah!—if you were to cut all 
their throats to-morrow you would get 
nothing by them.” 

The men laughed again; it mattered 
little to them what the wit was so long as 
it was directed against the proper person, 
and to their ideas a priest was an emi- 
nently proper person for ridicule. 

“Hold thy tongue, Teofilo!” said the 
mayor-domo sharply. ‘Thou knowest 
that Don Geronimo will not have the 
father insulted ; and if he complains, then 
it is I who am blamed. Besides, priest 
or no priest, he is not a bad man that Don 
Felipe,” he added carelessly. 

Don Felipe did not hear the remon- 
strance. Already he was on his way to 
the house, walking with slow, measured 
steps that contrasted curiously with the 
passion that was working in his face. 
Broken ejaculations started involuntarily 
from his quivering lips. ‘“ They all hate 
me. They all despise me. What harm 
have I ever done, what words have I ever 
spoken to them. The meanest Zeon on 
the place thinks he has the right to insult 
me!” His hands were feverishly clenched 
and unclenched, the perspiration stood out 
on his forehead, and his face flushed a 
burning red with the heat of shame and 
powerless indignation. When he was out 
of sight his steps were more hurried ; then 
suddenly he stopped and paused irreso- 
lute, being half minded to return and con- 
front with angry words the men that jeered 
athim. Thinking better of this impulse 
he resumed his way to the house, crying 
out aloud to himself as he went with a 
kind of angry exultation, “ It is not through 
fear. No, not through fear!” An insult 
loses half its bitterness if promptly re- 
sented and revenged ; it is only those that 
are accepted in silence that remain un- 
healed, and every fresh wound added to 
their number starts the old wounds bleed- 
ing afresh, smarting with accumulated 
pain. Perhaps the keenest pang that 
Felipe felt was the horrible uncertainty 
whether it was really his cloth alone that 
prevented him from revenging his pride. 
“It is not through fear!” he cried to him: 
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self. Had he been more sure that fear 
had no influence with him he weuld not 
have felt the necessity of so often telling 
himself so, 

He sat down on a bench outside the 
house and wiped the sweat from his brow. 
Hardly more than two-and-twenty, his 
clean-shaven face made him look even 
more youthful, and there was something 
almost pathetic in its incongruity with the 
long formal sout¢ane and ugly peaked hat. 
His features were good, though wanting 
in strength, and his eyes were beautiful. 
“I did ask you to send me a priest,” wrote 
Dojfia Apolinaria to her old friend the 
vicar-general at Buenos Ayres, “and you 
have sent me a pretty boy. However, his 
manners are nice, so I will not complain.” 
Felipe’s manners were nice, a rare thing 
among his fraternity, and in that respect 
at least Dofia Apolinaria had no fault to 
find with the chaplain that her friend had 
selected for her. It would have been 
difficult to find in him any other especial 
qualifications for his post. 

The estancia of Santa Paula belonged 
to the Usabarrenas, one of the richest 
families of the republic of Uruguay. At 
that time the family consisted of three in- 
dividuals only, — Don Geronimo Usabar- 
rena, whose great wealth and influence in 
the country had made him a likely candi- 
date for the presidency at more’ than one 
election —had he ever been elected he 
would have made a very honest and per- 
fectly incompetent ruler ; fortunately both 
for himself and his country his ambition 
was not rewarded by success; Dofia Apo- 
linaria, his wife, a native of Buenos Ayres, 
and related to some of the first families of 
the Argentine Republic; and Elena, their 
only child, a pretty girl of nineteen, with 
rather a sullen expression of face and such 
supercilious manners as befitted so great 
an heiress. Geronimo Usabarrena was a 
good-natured, godless old heathen, who 
feared and respected no man, but only his 
wife. Political troubles had exiled the 
family from Monte Video for more than 
two years, and obliged them to live alto- 
gether on their country estate. Had the 
truth been told, Usabarrena was not sorry 
to escape from the constant worry and 
anxiety of the intrigues with which his 
wife’s ambition surrounded him; as it was 
he did his utmost to reconcile her to her 
temporary seclusion, even to the extent 
of building a chapel for her (for Dofia 
Apolinaria was a devout woman and con- 
stant in her religious duties) and allowing 
her to send to her old home in Buenos 
Ayres fora priest. Thus it had been that 
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Felipe had entered on his first duties in 
his profession. 

He had come there straight from the 
religious seminary in which he had been 
educated, and which he had entered at the 
ageof ten. Of his childhood he had but 
the vaguest recollection. Always, so far 
as he could remember, he had lived with 
the same old woman ; always in the same 
dingy street, always in the same dark little 
house that no one entered but themselves. 
He supposed the old woman to have been 
his grandmother — why he supposed her 
to be so, he did not remember, nor did he 
remember anything very clearly about her 
except that she beat him occasionally with 
a leather strap kept for that purpose. 
The strap and the old woman had become 
inseparable in his memory; he never 
thought of one without the other, and the 
general impression left on his mind by his 
infancy was that be had been brought up 
by a leather strap aided by an old woman. 
He did not know the names of his par- 
ents; his father he had never heard of; 
his mother he had seen but once. A very 
handsome woman, of uncertain age, and 
rather stout; her voice was harsh and 
disagreeable, and her dress astonished 
even his childish eyes —but not all the 
powder and paint with which it was 
daubed could hide the extraordinary 
beauty of her face. The old woman had 
fallen ill and this unknown lady came to 
visit her. As she came out of the bed- 
room, she took the small boy by the hand 
and led him to the window. 

“ Thou art Felipe ?” 

“Yes, lady,” he said with timid hesita- 
tion. 

“Thou art a good boy?” 

“ Yes, lady,” but with more hesitation, 
being mindful of the strap. 

“ Wouldst like to bea priest?” 

“ Lady, I do not know,” he stammered 
with wide-open eyes. 

“It is good —thou art going to be a 
priest. Thou must be good and learn. 
Is it not so? Look at me—I am thy 
mother. What a wretched little creature 
it is!” she added with rather a forced 
laugh. “Yes! I am thy mother. Kiss 
me.” 

Long afterwards Felipe could recall the 
rough feeling of those hard red lips that 
just touched his cheek—perhaps as it 
was the only time in his life that he had 
ever been kissed, it was only natural that 
he should remember it. 

The next day a priest came to take him 
away. Whether the old woman died or 
lived, he never knew, nor was there any 
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one whom he could ask at the seminary. 
The misery of all such schools! For 
more than ten years he lived there, herded 
with boys whom some physical defect or 
other failing had driven to that refuge, or 
who, like himself, had to bear the burden 
of their parents’ sins ; poor wretched little 
mortals, with a pitiful precocity in evil, 
who had known little or no kindness in 
their wretched little lives, and whose only 
idea of enjoyment was the fulfilment of 
the instinctive desire to inflict torture and 
suffering on the weakest among them- 
selves. Fortunately their fellowship had 
but little influence on Felipe for good or 
evil; as a child he had lived a life of 
repression and loneliness, and at school 
he shrank away from the companionship 
of other boys into the solitude of his own 
thoughts. He was too small when he 
first came among them to be molested, 
and by the time he grew older they had 
become accustomed to leave him alone. 
Ten years is a long time at that age, and 
for ten years the seminary was Felipe’s 
home. It is possible that he did try to 
carry out the admirable precepts of his 
mother, for he gave but little trouble to 
his teachers, was always good and did his 
best to learn; it is possible also that by 
so doing he gave pleasure to his mother, 
but if he did she made no sign of it, for he 
never saw her or heard of her again. The 
time came for him to leave the seminary 
and take a priest’s vows. The change for 
him was merely the outward one of ton- 
sure and soutane ; his renunciation of the 
joys and pleasures of this world cost him 
no pang. 

Doubtless he had a powerful protector 
somewhere, or he would not have: been 
singled out for so enviable a post as that 
of private chaplain to the Usabarrenas. 
Dofia Apolinaria was credited with great 
influence in the ecclesiastical circle of her 
native country, and might do much for the 
advancement of any priest that she might 
care to patronize. In itself, however, the 
position was not so pleasant. A priest is 
by no means a prophet in Uruguay and 
receives but scant honor from the people. 
3y most of the inhabitants of the estancia 
Felipe was treated with a kind of con- 
temptuous toleration. Don Geronimo 
indulged in much good-humored banter at 
his expense ; after his own fashion he was 
not unkind to his wife’s protégé, but he 
could never overcome his astonishment at 
having a priest actually living under his 
own roof, or resist the temptation of see- 
ing Felipe’s sallow face flush crimson at 
some outrageous jest or story. That de- 





vout lady, Dofia Apolinaria, treated him 
with a curious mixture of reverence for 
his office and haughty disdain for his 
individual person. Her daughter never 
addressed hima word outside the confes- 
sional, save when she forced herself to 
be amiable in payment of such small ser- 
vices as she might exact from him. The 
peons about the place hardly scrupled to 
show their contempt for a man of his 
dress. Only one person had ever wel- 
comed him as a friend and equal, and 
invited his confidence ; and that one per- 
son Felipe loved with such a passion of 
gratitude that his whole life had come to 
seem only of value as it was connected 
with hers, 

Teresa Llosa, a niece of Don Geronimo, 
was much the same age as her cousin 
Elena. A pretty, slender girl, whose round 
childish face yt wore a look of con- 
tent and happiness, and a pleasant smile 
of welcome for all the world. Her good- 
nature was proverbial. Tobe below the 
consideration of everybody else was to 
have an immediate claim on Teresa’s sym- 
pathy. ‘“ Teresa’s family ” was a prin wot 
joke among the residents of the estancia. 
It consisted of very miscellaneous cle- 
ments. Teresa’s old man, Teresa’s dog, 
Teresa’s nurse—the two former were 
both blind and helpless, the latter was an 
old negress whose temper was the terror 
of the household. Horses beyond their 
work became “ Teresa’s horses,” and un- 
der that sheltering name were turned out 
loose to spend the rest of their old age in 
freedom. Hardly anything was called 
hers that had not some defect which ren- 
dered it worthless to the rest of the world. 
Teresa’s heart, said her cousin, was a kind 
of dust-heap where only broken things 
and litter found a resting-place. Felipe 
with his shy awkwardness and shrinking 
timidity found his way at once to that 
hospitable refuge; to Teresa it was only 
natural to hold out the hand of good-fel- 
lowship to one who seemed to be rebuffed 
by all others. Certainly the interest she 
took in him was something more than the 
kindly pity that she bestowed on most of 
her adherents, for she liked him for his 
own sake; still his friendship was little 
more to her than the addition of another 
member to her numerous family. To 
Felipe —ah! what was it not to Felipe? 
Had he ever asked himself, he would not 
have known how to answer. It takes but 
very little wine to intoxicate a man that 
has never drunk wine before. So far in 
all his ‘life he had never known any affec- 
tion; dimly he may have been conscious 
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from time to time of a craving that noth- 
ing in his daily surroundings could satisfy, 
a craving that was caused by neither hun- 
ger nor thirst nor any bodily want, but 
which came upon him, he knew not why, 
and passed away unsatisfied. Now he 
knew that this craving must have been 
the longing to be with Teresa and in her 
thoughts, for it was her absence or her 
coldness that brought it on him ; it was the 
craving for her kindness and good-will, 
and could only be satisfied by the music 
of her voice or the welcoming light of her 
eyes. The world had suddenly opened 
before him, disclosing a new pleasure of 
which he had hitherto never dreamt; it 
was hardly wonderful that at first he was 
bewildered by the sudden novelty of the 
sensation and almost drunken with its 
intensity. Teresa’s affection was com- 
pensation for all past unhappiness. The 
affection that he felt for her was an end 
and interest in his life more real and liv- 
ing than any he had imagined before, by 
the side of which the fervor of religion 
was a cold and empty abstraction; #* was 
a joy and pleasure that went on increasing 
and growing in strength every day. And 
it was only affection! Felipe was a priest, 
and priests have nothing to do with love. 

Nevertheless it is doubtful whether Fe- 
lipe’s life was actually made happier and 
more contented. Apart from the restless 
hunger with which his soul seemed to be 
now possessed, Teresa’s kindness and 
consideration served to throw into darker 
relief the little consideration and esteem 
in which he was held by the rest of the 

_world. The slighting words, that before 
he had hardly felt at all, now inflicted the 
keenest suffering upon him; every one of 
them seemed to widen the gulf of contempt 
that the world stretched between him and 
the object of his devotion. How could 
one, so despised as he was, be worthy of 
Teresa’s notice — Teresa, whom every one 
loved? After all, even in years, Felipe 
was little more than a sensitive boy. As 
he sat that evening in the Jatio where the 
family usually assembled before dinner, 
his ears still burnt and echoed the jarring 
laughter that had mocked him in the 
sheep-corrals, and still he writhed with the 
a that the foolish words had caused 

im. 

The Jatio, or courtyard of the house, 
was flagged with white marble and filled 
with huge wooden boxes containing 
masses of white and scarlet blossom, over 
which orange and lemon trees, feathery 
palms and tall tree-ferns, threw a protect- 
ing shade. In spite of the simplicity of 
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their daily life, the house showed abundant 
signs of the great wealth of the Usabar- 
renas, and this evening Felipe felt more 
than ever insignificant, and oppressed by 
the sumptuous luxury of his surroundings. 
The first of the family to appear was Te- 
resa, who passed him with a friendly nod 
of the pretty little head as she dived into 
the darkness of the sa/a, only to reappear 
presently with a disappointed face. 

“What, no papers! no letters! Has 
not the post-messenger come then, Don 
Felipe?” 

“TI do not know, sefiorita; is it time 
yet?” 

“ Of course it is. He should have come 
an hour ago.” She sat down on a seat 
near Felipe, and impatiently opened and 
shut a long black fan. “Do you not care 
then when the letters arrive? Why, to 
me it is the only hour of the day; from the 
time that I awake in the morning I think 
of little else but the letters I shall get in 
the evening. And you?” 

“I? Well, you see I do not receive 
letters. I have no friends to write to me,” 
answered Felipe sadly. “ No—not one.” 

Teresa looked at him with quick sym- 
pathy. ‘I should not like that,” she said 
softly. “I like to have many friends, 
very many. Never mind, Don Felipe; 
you also must make friends, and then 
when they are absent they will write to 
you. See, it is a bargain; when I go 
away I will write you an enormous letter, 
and then you must write me along answer, 
and tell me all that passes at the estancia.” 

A cold terror seized Felipe. “Are you 
then going to leave us, sefiorita?” he 
asked. 

* Some day I suppose I shall,” she an- 
swered, with rather a conscious laugh. 
“ Perhaps very soon,” she added, blush- 
ing. ‘“ You know —or at least you must 
have heard—upon what it depends. 
Well! —I will tell you a secret. He is 
going to be promoted; perhaps he is 
already Captain Valdez; and thén my 
aunt will let him come here; and then —” 

“And then there will be a wedding. 
And then we shall become the Sefiora 
Valdez. And then we shall be happy ever 
afterwards. Is it not so, little fool?” — 
and Elena, who had stolen up silently be- 
hind the unconscious pair, burst into peals 
of laughter as she passed her arms round 
her cousin’s neck and dragged back her 
head, the better to survey her blushes. 

‘Let me alone. Oh! Elena, you are 
abominable,” she cried, freeing herself 
from the other’s grasp, and sitting up on 
the edge of her chair with the look ofa 
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ruffled bird. But Elena only laughed the 
more, and slipped quietly into the chair 
that Felipe had vacated without deigning 
to look at him. He, for his part, moved 
slowly away. A feeling of deadly sick- 
ness had come over him; such a feeling 
as a prisoner, long condemned, might ex- 
perience on hearing his sentence con- 
firmed. He could hardly have failed to 
know that Teresa was engaged to a young 
officer in the Argentine army, and that 
their marriage was indefinitely postponed 
on account of his youth; for hardly a day 
had passed but some one or other had 
spoken of Luiz Valdez, the most promis- 
ing young man in the Argentine Republic 
—so brave, so clever, so generous, of 
whom Dofia Apolinaria was as proud as 
if he had been her own son, and whose 
praises she sung with the same energy of 
conviction with which she was wont to 
sing her own. But to Felipe it had all 
appeared so vague and far off ; it was not 
till now that he seemed to realize what it 
actually meant, and that Teresa would 
soon disappear from his daily life as com- 
pletely and utterly as if she had never 
entered it. 

“The priest does not love me. 
always takes to flight when I appear, 
said Elena, making a face at Felipe’s re- 
treating back. ‘ Well, you have chosen a 
The dear 
little fool! Has thy cousin then so little 
sympathy that thou must give thy confi- 
dences to a priest?” 

‘“‘ I was only telling him what every one 
knows. Why do you teaze me? And 
why are you so unkind to that poor young 
fellow? Look you—he always is so 
lonely and seems so sad.” 

“ Bah! that is his business to be lonely 
and look sad. Priests have no right to 
be gay. Dost thou want him to dance 
and sing? For all that, I cannot see why 
he should live in the house. I am sure it 
is dull enough without having that death’s- 
head ever before one. Well, never mind 
Don Felipe. Tell me again — what was 
that you heard from Luiz?” 

* But I told you all about that yesterday ; 
there is nothing more. Stay — you shall 
see his own letter for yourself. There — 
you may read down to the bottom of that 
page, but mind — you must not look at the 
other.” Teresa spread alittle brown hand 
over one sheet while she held out the 
other for her cousin’sinspection. ‘There 
— you see that he only says that a chance 
of quick promotion has come at last, and 
that it will not be his fault if he does not 
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past. I wish I knew what is this chance; 
he is so mysterious about it all. I won- 
der—— No! no! Elena, thou shalt not 
read that side” —and she wrested the 
letter away from her cousin, who was 
meanly attempting to decipher the words 
which the widespread fingers left unpro- 
tected. 

“Do let me just look a little! Oh, 
greedy one! I only wanted to see what 
that little row of blots was,” pleaded Elena 
humbly. 

“ Never mind the row of little blots — 
they are not meant for you.” With an 
assumption of much dignity Teresa folded 
up her letter and put it away before the 
other’s hungry eyes. 

“Ah! Ava /” she cried fervently, “ how 
good it must be tohave a lover. I wish I 
had one too. But come, or we shall be 
scolded for being late at dinner.” 

Teresa’s letter seemed destined to be 
the last to be received at the estancia for 
some time. Neither that night nor the 
next came any communication from the 
outside world. It was known that the 
revolutionists were gathering in force, not 
far from them, upon the banks of the river 
Uruguay ; and that they were only waiting 
for a reinforcement of certain refugees 
and volunteers from their neighbor, the 
Argentine Republic, to march at once 
upon the capital. Evidently no news from 
the government headquarters could pass 
their lines to the estancia, and the Usabar- 
renas were dependent on the wild rumors 
that were flying about the country for all 
the information they could get. It was 
known that the Argentine government 
was greatly in favor of the revolutionary 
party; and though it was impossible for 
them to take an open part in such an en- 
terprise, it was expected that they were 
secretly about to furnish both money and 
men to aid in its success. Everything 
depended on the temper of the Uruguayan 
army. To Don Geronimo the time was a 
very anxious one; he had the liveliest 
sympathy for the movement that was tak- 
ing place, but he dared not identify himself 
with it. Success, he knew, was well-nigh 
impossible so long as the army remained 
faithful to the existing government ; and 
as yet only a single regiment, an out-lying 
one, had deserted their allegiance and 
thrown in their lot with the rebels. Owing 
to the isolated situation of his estate he 
was still able to keep in the background, 
but at any moment he might be called 
upon to take decisive action for one side 
or the other. If only he could ge. authen- 
tic news in time to declare for the winning 
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side! He had generally managed to do so 
before, and this was the eighth revolution 
that he had passed through. 

At last news came. One of his men 
managed to get away from the neighbor- 
ing town, then in the hands of the rebels, 
bringing letters for Don Geronimo, a batch 
of newspapers, and a note for Teresa. 

It appeared that the Argentine contin- 
gent had at length crossed the river but 
only in half the force that had been ex- 
pected. Some few officers of the Argentine 
army had joined secretly as volunteers, 
but for the most part the levies from 
that country were almost as raw and un- 
disciplined as the levies raised in Uru- 
guay. Already quarrels had arisen as to 
the chief command. Such as it was, 
however, the force had been hastily organ- 
ized and was already in full march to meet 
the government troops despatched against 
them from Monte Video. Don Geronimo 
stormed up and down almost beside him- 
self with fury and dismay; never had he 
expected such a complete certainty of 
disaster. “ Look at your revolution!” he 
shouted at poor Dofia Apolinaria, as 
though she had been responsible for get- 
ting it up to disappoint him. “Call you 
that a revolution? —I callita ” But 
words failed him, and he was fain to sit 
down and swear vehemently and incohe- 


rently in a white heat of rage. 
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“It is zof so hopeless,” cried his wife 
desperately — still anxiously scanning the 
sheets of the newspapers. ‘“ Remember 
what your agent, Pedro Moreno, wrote 
to you about the regiments in Monte 
Video vi 

“ Pedro Moreno lies,” interrupted Usa- 
barrena with sudden ferocity. 

“ But £7 Dia says that the soldiers are 
disaffected too. Have you read it?” urged 
Dofia Apolinaria, who for once in her life 
seemed thoroughly cowed; “do listen to 
what the paper says—they think it is 
almost certain that two at least of the 
regiments will join our cause es 

“Our cause! It is no cause of ours. 
Are you mad te talk like that? What do 
I care what the paper says? It is much 
more likely that every one of your friends 
will boit before they come in sight of the 
troops. As for those Argentine volun- 
teers! well, I am sorry for them, but they 
were fools to be caught in such a trap. 
Not one of them will return to tell the tale. 
They, at least, will get no quarter om 

A stifled cry from the other end of the 
room startled them. Teresa was standing 
there, clutching a letter in her hands, with 
a look of frantic terror upon her white 
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face. As if turned to stone she stared at 
her uncle and made no sign. Her aunt 
and cousin ran to her and caught her 
hands. 

“ Teresa! my darling 

“Teresa! my poor child! what is it? 
what has happened ?” 

“ My letter — my letter. See! he writes 
to me — Don Luiz Valdez — he joined the 
Argentine brigade. They have given him 
a regiment, and he marched two days ago 
—oh! my uncle, it is not true — what 
you said — say itis not true! Oh, Luiz, 
Luiz!” she wailed out, throwing herself 
face downwards on the floor, “ Oh, Luiz, 
Luiz!” ; 

Slowly the days dragged on at the 
estancia, as in a house of mourning. The 
one thought that filled every mind was 
the danger of Luiz Valdez; even Don 
Geronimo forgot his own selfish pre- 
occupation at the sight of his niece’s de- 
spair. He had hardly exaggerated the risk 
that the Juckless young man was running ; 
it was literally a kind of forlorn hope in 
which the only chance of safety was 
victory. South Americans are beyond 
measure moved to wrath by any foreign in- 
terference in the domestic pleasures of 
revolution ; that the citizens of one state 
should conspire, revolt, and fight against 
their own government is a perfectly natu- 
ral, justifiable, and eminently patriotic 
thing to do; but that citizens of another 
state should interfere to aid them is not 
only a piece of unwarrantable interference 
but the worst of crimes. To an Argen- 
tine soldier, an alien to the soil, no mercy 
would be shown if the rebels were de- 
feated ; if taken prisoner, he would be as 
relentlessly shot as any otherspy. Every 
day that passed brought fresh news of the 
failure of the revolution and the desperate 
condition of its leaders. What hope or 
consolation could there be to offer to 
Teresa? She wandered aimlessly from 
place to place to find no rest anywhere 
save in the little chapel, where for hours 
she would kneel in passionate prayer. 
Hers were not the only supplications 
offered up on her lover’s behalf ; her hum- 
ble friends all spent their savings in can- 
dles—all with the exception of Felipe 
and her old dog, Tigre. Poor Tigre fol- 
lowed at her heels with drooping head, or 
would sit beside her, thrusting a cold nose 
into her listless hand and looking up with 
wistful devotion into the sad face whose 
cause of grief he could not divine. As 
to Felipe, in any circumstances there are 
few positions more disagreeable than that 
of being a stranger within the gates where 
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sorrow and anxiety hold possession, and | 


in his case the position was becoming 
daily more intolerable. Fortunately no 
one thought of him, and he for his part 
did his best to keep away from the others, 
fearing lest by some sign or word he 
might reveal the battle that was raging 
within him. Painfully he reasoned and 
wrestled with his own thoughts, trying to 
direct them into a proper channel. He 
would tell himself that the happiness of 
this girl, of this family who befriended 
him, ought to be his wish. He reminded 
himself of his duty as a priest. He as- 
sured himself that he did actually hope 
for the safety of this man; that he wished 
that he might escape his peril —that he 
wished it with all his heart. Yet—and 
yet he knew that he did not wish it. It 
was but a feigned wish that he forced 
upon the surface of his mind to deceive 
himself, while below the black waters of 
hatred and a terrible passion welled up 
resistlessly and threatened to engulf him. 
Hatred of a man whom he had never 
seen, and a passion that was the death of 
his soul. Sick and faint with the struggle, 
his soul was shaken by his thoughts like 
a ship by the storm. Terror possessed 
him, terror of himself; if he could think 
so wickedly, what wickedness might he 
not do? Every hour that passed seemed 
to weaken his powers of self-control. He 
thought of flight— but whither? of re- 
nouncing his office and profession —to 
what end? of death in the front ranks of 
the revolution — it was too late; of prayer 
—had he not prayed? Well, he would 
pray again. Not in the chapel though, 
where he had daily gone through the 
empty routine of his religion; where he 
had made the daily parade of his faith 
before his fellow-creatures who scorned 
him and his God who had heeded him not. 
Out in the solitude of the woods, prone 
upon the insensate earth, he cried to his 
Maker for help, cried into the empty air, 
half unconsciously making use of the 
words of his office: AZiserere met, Do- 
mine, guoniam infirmus sum; sana me, 
Domine. Miserere’ Still, his thoughts 
baffled him and no peace came to that 
weary warfare within; still, his heart 
played him traitor and refused to echo the 
words that his lips uttered. Above him 
the leafy boughs wavered in the summer 
air, that swayed lightly the heavy-scented 
flowers round him. Nothing changed; 
nothing was altered. The bright, vivid 
life of the summer woods went on care- 





lessly after its own fashion, heedless of 
the one black spot in the general sunshine | 
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— the black robe of a priest that lay pros- 
trate in its midst, and the human wretch- 
edness that it covered. 

The revolution was at an end. One 
single battle had been fought and the gov- 
ernment was victorious. The greater part 
of the rebel forces had surrendered at dis- 
cretion, were taken prisoners, and almost 
immediately released and allowed to dis- 
perse; the Argentine brigade alone had 
held out to the bitter end and been cut to 
pieces. This was the news received by the 
Usabarrenas some days after the event; 
received by Don Geronimo with smoth- 
ered imprecations, by Elena with a wild 
burst of weeping, and by Felipe with a 
sickening feeling of guilty complicity — 
was this the answer tohis prayer? Teresa 
alone heard the tidings unmoved; ata 
moment when the others gave up all hope, 
her own took fresh root. “He is not 
dead,” she repeated, “ had he been killed, 
I should have known it. No—I know he 
is not dead, and the danger is now nearly 
passed.” Her aunt shook her head, but 
kept her forebodings to herself; even 
though Luiz Valdez should have escaped 
death in the field of battle, how was he to 
make his way out of the country? If he 
were among certain fugitives who were 
reported to have escaped, they knew that 
the pursuit was hot behind them, for al- 
ready detachments of soldiers were scour- 
ing the country and an officer with some 
men had actually taken up his quarters in 
one of their own sheep-farms in order to 
watch the road that ran to the river. 
Usabarrena’s guilty conscience told him 
why that measure had been taken, and he 
could only wonder that he had not at once 
to submit to the indignity of having his 
house and grounds searched. 

The house, like most estancza houses in 
Uruguay, was surrounded by a considera- 
ble extent of woods, partly peach-orchards, 
partly forest trees with their thick under- 
growth of wild shrubs and bushes. The 
monte—as the woods are called —of 
Santa Pauia was of a rather straggling 
nature. One clump of trees, at a distance 
of nearly a mile from the principal build- 
ing, surrounded the ruin of an old house 
long deserted and fallen into decay. No 
one ever went near the place, which had 
become a very favorite resort of Teresa’s, 
who could carry there her work and her 
books, and enjoy the solitude and shade, 
seated on an old bench in the corner of 
the Zatio. Moss had grown over the atio 
— moss had grown over the brick balus- 
trade of the well in the centre. Felipe, 
who often accompanied her to this retreat, 
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loved it better than any other corner in 
the world. There at least he was alone 
with her away from the contemptuous eyes 
of others; there he would listen to her 
low, gentle voice, and gaze without fear at 
the face which haunted him even in his 
dreams; there, too, he would come by 
himself and let his thoughts and imagina- 
tion run wild, picturing to himself an im- 
possible future, and forgetting his present 
unhappiness, his past, his dress, even his 
own identity. On those occasions the 
breviary would remain in his pocket; he 
never read it there. Teresa had deserted 
the place of late — her anxious watch for 
news that never came kept her from stray- 
ing far from the house —so that Felipe, 
on visiting their old retreat, was not a 
little startled to see her there before him, 
still more startled to see that she was not 
alone. His coming had not been noticed, 
and at first he had a mind to slip away 
unobserved ; then there came upon himan 
uncontrollable desire to know who this 
intruder was. Alas for poor Felipe! 
Neither his education nor his own feelings 
forbade his playing the part of an eaves- 
dropper. He crept stealthily up under 
cover of the house itself until he found him- 
self close to the bench upon which Teresa 
and he had so often sat together, where 
he could not only hear but see all that 
was passing. At the moment that he got 
into position, Teresa stood up to change 
hers. When he first saw her, she was 
sitting side by side with her companion; 
now she rose to her feet, still holding 
one of his hands with both her own; then, 
settling herself lightly upon his knees, let 
his arm fall round her, while she clasped 
her own round his neck and nestled her 
head against his shoulder with a soft sigh 
of content. Felipe clutched at his own 
throat, as if to stifle the cry that started 
to his lips. Steadying himself against 
the wall he stared at them with straining 
eyes. 

The stranger was young and well-look- 
ing, in spite of his dirty and travel-stained 
appearance. He wore the usual loose 
dress of a gaucho, in his case rather torn 
and by no means over-clean ; but his mili- 
tary boots and spurs at once betrayed his 
disguise. His unshorn face was grimed 
black with dust; one arm hung useless to 
his side, bandaged with blood-stained 
rags ; another bandage equally stained and 
dirty almost concealed his forehead. It 
needed no words from Teresa for Felipe 
to guess who it was. 

“ Luiz, Luiz!” she was saying in broken 
sentences, ‘Ah, think what I have suf- 





fered! But every day I said, ‘No! Luiz 
is not dead; he will come back to me.’ 
My aunt despaired, and Elena, ah, poor 
Elena! how she cried! But I—I knew 
that thou wouldst come back tome. But, 
oh Luiz — the fear, the fear! it was cruel. 
Sleeping and waking, waking and sleep- 
ing, it was always with me, until I thought 
I should go mad with it. Ah, cruel!” A 
convulsive sob shook her utterance. With 
his one arm he strained the slight bod 
closer to him, while he kissed her half- 
hidden face with fierce emotion. “Cruel 
— cruel!” she went on murmuring brok- 
enly. 

Suddenly she sat upright and shook 
back her head with a resolute gesture 
peculiar to herself. ‘Oh, I am foolish to 
behave like this! And all this time we 
ought to be thinking about your escape. 
Oh, my poor boy,” she cried, breaking 
into tearful laughter, “if you could only 
see your face! Did you never wash it? 
I hope it has not come off on mine.” She 
held his head between her hands and ex- 
amined it critically, as if to find a clean 
spot for the kiss which she finally be- 
stowed on the dirty bandage round his 
forehead. 

“ There was no time for washing,” he 
rejoined. “I have not taken off my boots 
—nay, I have hardly slept —for six days. 
Teresa! little one! had I not thought of 
thee, I should never have got through 
those days.” 

“Yes, but there is no more thought of 
me now; it is of you we must think. You 
say that there is to be a boat waiting for 
you to-night on the river; but how are 
we to get you away from the estancia? 
They are watching us on that side. I 
suppose that we must not let my uncle 
know that you are here?” 

“No, no. No one at the estancia must 
know it. Don Geronimo is sufficiently 
compromised already. Indeed, I ought 
not to have come here at all, but I could 
not bear to pass so near to you and not try 
to see you. What a happy chance it was 
that brought you here this afternoon! 
Already I was despairing of finding the 
means to warn you.” 

“But how to get away now? Oh, I 
cannot think of anything! It is terrible! 
— to be so near safety, and yet so far from 
it still. Luiz, what are we to do?” 

“Never fear, zi#a/ A horse and a 
guide are all that I want. I shall get safely 
enough to the river. But I must have 
some one to help me to cut the wires of 
the fences if I do not follow the road. 
One arm is no arm to a clumsy fellow like 
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me. There must be more than one man 
whom you could trust.” 

“Ah, yes. But I was thinking —lis- 
ten, Luiz, supposing that I came with you ? 
I could bring two horses here at nightfall. 
I could cut the fences as well as another, 
and I could guide you over those three 
leagues better than another. Do not 
shake your head like that—why not? 
Think how miserable I shall be, here, 
alone, not knowing whether you are safe 
or not, imagining every hour that you are 
in danger. And, oh, how many weary 
hours before I can know that you are away 
andescaped! Besides, they are less likely 
to stop you if they see me there. I so 
often ride in that direction. Even at 
night, by moonlight, Elena and I have rid- 
den together. And Don Geronimo’s 
peons, if they meet you, how will they let 
you pass? Then, when we come to the 
river — Luiz, shall I not cross it also? 
Oh, do not let us part again — nevermore. 
I cannot bear it. You cannot go and leave 
me. What matters it if I go with you 
now or join you afterwards? Luiz, Luiz! 
—say, ‘Come with me!’ Luiz, my heart, 
gucrido /” 

Teresa’s voice died away intoa passion- 
ate whisper. Then silence fell upon them 
for a while; and upon the listener there 


fella darkness so that he neither heard nor 


saw them any more. When Felipe had 
regained possession of his senses, the 
bench was empty, the lovers gone, and he 
alone. He was lying on the ground; his 
hands were bleeding, cut and bruised by 
beating on the stones of the wall. He put 
his handkerchief to his mouth, and that 
was bleeding too. Sick and dizzy, he 
staggered to his feet with difficulty, and 
stared about him with wild, haggard eyes, 
trying to realize what had passed, where 
he was, and why he had come there. At 
first he was conscious of little but a sick- 
ening terror lest the fit should come upon 
him again. Gradually, as his senses be- 
came more composed, all the repressed 
passion of the last week surged up within 
him and took possession of his soul again, 
this time without a struggle. And yet 
outwardly he had grown calm, his hand 
was steady, his mind worked clearly and 
sensibly. He seemed to have entered 
upon a kind of dual existence, in which 
one part of him was watching with quiet, 
dispassionate curiosity the hell of evil 
thoughts that was raging in the other; of 
hatred and revenge, of unsatisfied longing, 
of helpless, despairing revolt against des- 
tiny. There were two Felipes; one who 
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was actively plotting a hateful treachery, 
the other who feared and passively waited 
and watched. The first had grown strong 
with the bitter unhappiness of a lifetime, 
the second seemed to have lost all support 
from within ; and the strong anger of the 
first tyrannized over the cowed submis- 
sion of the other. Like a manin a dream 
Felipe walked towards the house, moving 
mechanically, but moving to an unseen 
end. 

The night was already far fallen when 
Teresa rode down through the monte, ac- 
companied by a peon leading another 
horse. It had been no easy matter to 
leave the estancia without exciting suspi- 
cion, and she had been compelled to take 
into her confidence not only the man who 
was now following her, but also her cousin, 
Elena, .who was to account for her ab- 
sence that night and pacify Dofia Apoli- 
naria the next morning. Once started, 
Teresa’s spirits rose with the occasion. 
Only a few hundred yards separated her 
from her lover—a few hundred yards 
more and they would be together, never 
to part again. The muffled beat of their 
horses’ hoofs in the deep white dust of the 
track spelt out a subdued song of joyful 
thanksgiving and triumph; the myriad 
swarms of fire-flies that flashed and went 
out and flashed again across her path 
lighted her on her way to her love and 
happiness, while the dark, warm air of the 
summer night hung like a soft veil around 
her, caressing and hiding her burning 
cheeks, 

And now it was the peon who rode in 
front, and there were two who rode be- 
hind him, side by side, out from under the 
shelter of the woods into the open plain, 
where the star-lit splendor of the sky 
showed them each other’s faces only too 
clearly. In silence they rode, only now 
and then exchanging a soft whisper or 
stopping still to listen with bated breath 
to some faint, distant sound, which might 
suggest the tramp of mounted horses or 
the clash of accoutrements. The patrols 
that watched the road to the river were 
not likely to wander so far from it, and the 
boat was to meet them at a point some 
miles distant from the usual landing-place. 
Nevertheless, to their umeasy senses 
every movement seemed fraught with dan- 
ger. Sometimes a strayed cow or solitary 
horse would start into motion, disturbed 
by their approach, and disappear noisily 
into the darkness. At such moments 
Teresa grew sick with the violent beating 
of her heart. The short time required 
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for cutting the wires and passing through 
the fences that crossed their path seemed 
to her whole hours of suspense. Still 
they travelled on safely, and already there 
was but one short mile between them and 
the river. Suddenly their guide reined up 
his horse. 

“ There are some men riding there be- 
fore us on the left.” Without another 
word he turned his horse sharp to the 
right, followed closely by his companions. 
Presently their horses broke into a 
quicker gallop, and still silently their rid- 
ers urged them on. 

“Ah, God! we are followed!” cried 
Teresa. 

Another long silence. The sudden- 
ness of the catastrophe seemed to have 
deprived them of any other idea save that 
of urgent speed. 

“ There is a gate in this direction,” said 
the peon presently. “If only it is un- 


locked we may escape them yet. If not 


“ Courage, Teresita! We shall soon 
leave them behind. Steady your horse — 
that is right! Thou art a brave girl!” 
and Luiz turned in his saddle to look back 
at the pursuers. 

Again they rode on in silence. Only a 
breathless sob broke from Teresa, of fear 
and panting dismay. Suddenly a shot 
echoed behind them. 

“Quick! quick!” she cried. 
on — faster, faster.” 

The ground was broken and full of 
holes. More than once their horses 
stumbled and barely recovered them- 
selves; it was absolutely necessary to 
slacken speed and go more carefully. 
Apparently the pursuit must have dropped 
considerably behind them, for looking 
back they could no longer catch the sound 
of the horses’ gallop, or see the dim out- 
line of their riders against the sky. Luiz 
checked his horse and listened. 

“They have stopped,” he said. 

“Oh, do not let us stop!” cried Te- 
resa. ‘“ Ride on, Luiz! ride on!” 

Shouts were heard—but far behind 
them. The shouting ceased. The flash 
of a gun tore the blackness of the night 
like lightning, followed by a distant re- 
port, and then all was stil again. The 
three fugitives joined together and rode 
on into the darkness. 

Teresa was not the only person absent 
from the evening meal at the estancia. 
Felipe’s place was also vacant. Elena, 
who accounted for her cousin with the | 
harmless fiction of a bad headache, was at | 
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no pains to account for the priest, whose 
absence, moreover, did not concern any- 
body very much. Had she known where 
he was at that moment, and how em- 
ployed, she would have found it even more 
difficult than she did to maintain her ordi- 
nary composure. Felipe was also seated 
at table, but at a table in the hut occupied 
by Captain Crespo, the officer in command 
of the detachment of troops that had been 
despatched in pursuit of revolutionary 
fugitives, whose presence on Don Gero- 
nimo’s estancia had caused the owner no 
little uneasiness. Captain Crespo had 
been writing. He rolled a cigarette, cast 
a careless glance at the white face .and 
burning eyes that confronted him from 
the other side of the table, and leisurely 
proceeded to read what he had written. 

“That is all?” he said, when he had 
finished. ‘You can give me no further 
information, sefior ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You are not aware then that the com- 
panions of Captain Valdez, from whom he 
separated two days ago, have already 
succeeded in eluding my men and cross- 
ing the river?” 

“*T know nothing of his companions. I 
saw no one but this Valdez.” 

“Ah! Well, italmost seems a pity, does 
it not? Had he only remained with them 
he would be safe now. As it is, I have 
strict orders, and shall be under the pain- 
ful necessity of shooting him within an 
hour of his capture. Let us see, it is now 
nine o’clock; the boat, you say, is to meet 
him at the Paso del Muerto at twelve. 
We shall have plenty of time then to in- 
tercept him. No chance of missing him 
this time. What do you think, Sefior 
Padre?” 

Felipe did not answer. The other rose 
to his feet and examined with curious 
scrutiny the priest’s face. He lit his 
cigarette and leaning against the wall con- 
tinued with a slightly ironical tone, — 

“Your information has indeed great 
value. The capture of this Captain Val- 
dez is of vast importance, especially if it 
can be proved that he was sheltered by 
Don Geronimo Usabarrena. His death, 
too, will be a wholesome lesson to our 
Argentine friends. I congratulate you, 
sefior, on having performed so truly a 
patriotic and painful duty. The Sefior 
Padre is a good citizen.” 

“T am notof Uruguay. Iaman Argen- 
tine,” returned Felipe in a low voice. 

“Ah!” The officer turned round and 
spat upon the floor. Apparently there 
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was nothing intentional in the action, nev- 
ertheless it brought the blood back to 
Felipe’s sallow cheeks, only to fade away 
again leaving them more ghastly than 
before. The officer said no more, but 
busied himself with various preparations 
for a start. Then turning to his guest he 
said in a brief tone of command, — 

* As you will have to accompany me, 
sefior, you had better understand what my 
intentions are. I have been obliged to 
despatch my men on another service, and 
there is no time to recall them. As how- 
ever there is no need of any force, I shall 
only take one man with me beside your- 
self Yes, sefior, I must insist upon 
your accompanying me,” he continued, as 
Felipe made a gesture of dissent, “and I 
must warn you that if I have the slightest 
reason to think that you play me false — 
you understand me; I make no threats. 
And now — let us be off.” 

So it had happened that even before 
Teresa and her two companions had left 
the estancia another party of three had 
already travelled by the road straight to 
the river and were waiting their arrival. 
Captain Crespo’s first idea of seizing the 
boat was frustrated by his inability to find 
it. None of them knew the exact spot 
where the path lay that led to the Jaso; 


the river was fringed by a narrow belt of 
dense wood, and they soon gave up the 
hopeless task of forcing their way through 
on horseback and following the bank until 


they found it. The only way was to re- 
main outside in the open and keep watch 
over the few hundred yards of clear space 
which the fugitives would have to pass by 
whatever way they came to the river. 
Felipe rode quietly beside his two com- 
panions, exchanging no word with them, 
staring before him between his horse’s 
ears into the darkness. How strange are 
the visions that come to one out of the 
darkness! He saw his miserable child- 
hood ; a wretched, friendless boy, cower- 
ing before the world, whose hand seemed 
always uplifted against him; a friendless, 
lonely manhood, despised, useless to him- 
self and others. And then there came the 
vision of another life, petted and caressed 
from its infancy, filled with the joys of 
youth, surrounded by every loving care 
and affection; and moving on with happy 
confidence and assurance from one suc- 
cess to another, crowned by the love of 
one woman. The two lives meet; a rattle 
of musketry and the happy one fails dead 
while the other is left. 
broke from his lips. 
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turned with an angry remonstrance. Felipe 
stared at him vacantly ; he, too, had heard 
the laughter with surprise, he did not know 
that itcame from him. No—never again 
would Teresa’s arms be round that neck ; 
never would her lover come back to her. 
Ah, God! but Teresa would be there. He 
himself would meet her — his eyes would 
meet her eyes. She would knowall. Her 
pale face rose vividly before him, her 
great eyes changing from agonized terror 
for her lover to bitter and indignant scorn 
as they met those of his miserable be- 
trayer. No—he could not meet her. It 
was not possible. He would turn back. 

“This way,” said his leader in a brief, 
impatient whisper; “and be careful not to 
let your horse rattle his bit like that.” 

Felipe obeyed, like a man oppressed by 
nightmare, and spellbound by the horrible 
dream from which he cannct wake. His 
tongue clung to the roof of his mouth; he 
could not speak or cry out, neither could 
he make any movement of his free will; 
he could only follow and keep close. The 
long minutes passed slowly; to his sick 
brain they appeared hours of delirium. 
Still he knew now that he was possessed ; 
possessed by the devil in the form of that 
Uruguayan officer. It was the thought of 
that man that had first suggested to him 
his crime, and now he was caught in the 
devil’s net and there was noescape. All 
the flood of his hatred turned against the 
man who rode beside him. When they 
first started Felipe had been given a re- 
volver, which he had accepted without 
knowing or thinking what he might be 
expected todo with it. Did he only dare 
— had he but the power to use it! 

“ Listen —” the soldier bent forward, 
— “I think they are coming towards us.” 

What had happened Felipe did not 
realize, but he found himself galloping 
wildly on between his two companions. 

** One of them rides like a woman,” said 
the officer, who was slightly in advance. 

“Itis Teresa,” Felipe thought; he cried 
out hoarsely to the other two to stop, but 
no one seemed to hear or heed him. Sud- 
denly he got his revolver free, and, urging 
on his horse till it was nearly level with 
that of Captain Crespo, fired point-blank 
at the officer. The bullet struck the 
horse, shattering the shoulder-blade, and 
bringing him heavily to the ground. 
Felipe’s own horse, swerving at the shot, 
stumbled and fell. He was clear of the 
animal in a minute, and, rushing to the 
officer, who was rising with difficulty, half 
stunned by the shock, flung himself upon 
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him with awild cry. “ Devil! devil!” he 
shouted, clutching him by the throat, and 
rolling with him to the ground. 

The soldier pulled up his horse and 
rode back, in answer to the shouts of his 
officer. He struck at Felipe with the 
butt-end of his carbine, but it was difficult 
to reach him without hurting his oppo- 
nent. The soldier dismounted. At that 
moment Felipe released his hold, and leap- 
ing to his feet turned and ran forward. 
Without a word, the soldier put up his 
carbine and fired. The priest staggered 
on a few more steps, then throwing out his 
arms fell on his face. 

“ You have killed him,” said the officer 
angrily, as they stood by the outstretched 
figure that lay motionless. 

The soldier shrugged his shoulders. 
“What was I to dothen? The horse is 
done for,” he added, as he turned back 
to examine the other victim, whose fate 
touched him much more nearly. ‘“ Shall 
I try to catch the priest’s horse for you, 
sefior capitan?” 

The captain, who appeared faint and 
badly shaken, was sitting upon the ground 
nursing one arm. i 

“No, it is no use. We had better re- 
turn. I will ride your horse and you can 
walk. Curse that fellow!” he added; “I 
believe my arm is broken.” 

With some difficulty he was hoisted on 
the horse, and rode slowly back to his 
quarters, the soldier trudging beside him. 

“ The fool of a priest was mad,” he said 
after some time. 

“So I think, Sefior Capitan.” 

“ You had better hold your tongue about 
this business, do you hear?” 

‘Si, Sefior Capitan.” 

The captain rode on in moody silence. 
Suddenly he broke into speech again. 
“ But why did he doit? He must have 
been mad; but even so = 

“ What would you have, Sefior Capitan? 
He was a priest.” 

About the time that the officer reached 
his house, a boat was crossing the river 
in the stern of which two figures sat with 
clasped hands. The first grey light of 
dawn greeted their arriva] on a friendly 
shore, illuminating Teresa’s happy face 
as she turned with a glad smile towards 
her lover. On the other side of the river 





the morning light revealed another sight, 
a slender form, dressed in black, lying 
stretched out on the empty plain, stark 
and cold. And yet Felipe, too, had crossed 
a river that night, to find rest from all his 
troubles on its further bank. 
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From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE RUBY MINES OF BURMA. 

THE ruby region of Burma consists of 
a series of small valleys nestling on the 
southern slope of a range of mountains 
called the Shwey-Doung, or Golden 
Mounts; itself an arm running east and 
west from the great central chain of 
Burma. The mines are all contained in 
a crescent or quarter-moon-shaped area 
some fourteen miles long by six wide, 
made up of minor ridges and indentations 
down which the watercourses trickle irreg- 
ularly like the veining of a leaf. A few 
miles off to the south they all unite in a 
stream which joins the Irawadi River just 
above Mandalay. 

Roads following the course of this 
stream form one means of approach to the 
mines, and caravans and British troops 
have travelled this way; but the gradual 
rise, from two hundred to three hundred 
feet above sea-level at Mandalay to the 
four thousand to five thousand feet eleva- 
tion of the valley-beds at the mines, is 
much broken by spurs of hills and rugged 
ground ; and the conquest of the place was 
made from the west and north over the 
passes six thousand and seven thousand 
feet high across the crests of the hills, 
whose peaks rise to nearly eight thousand 
feet. Our troops, under General Stewart, 
consisting of the Yorkshire Regiment, the 
42nd Ghoorkhas, Artillery, and Bengal 
Sappers, had a trying and tedious prepara- 
tion in making roads and forwarding pro- 
visions before making the final ascent in 
the last few days of 1886. Skirmishes in 
the plains near the river showed a deter- 
mination to strong resistance by levies of 
Shans and hill-men who usually display 
good fighting power when they are near 
cover; but the severe handling they re- 
ceived in the early encounters, when mis- 
placed confidence led them into more open 
ground, made them abandon exceptionally 
strong stockades, in well-chosen positions 
near the summits of the passes, on the 
roads towards Mogok and Kyatpyen. 
Natural gates, formed by huge black mon- 
olithic limestones, were closed by tier 
upon tier of felled trees, and faced with 
spikes on the former; while on the latter 
a carefully excavated trench, fronted with 
an earthen breastwork covered with tree- 
trunks and spiked bamboos, entirely com- 
manded the V-shaped ravine along which 
the steep road ascended. In both cases a 
threatened turning of the flanks took the 
heart out of the defenders, and a bold 
front rush, with but little fighting, made 
the mercenary heroes suddenly remember 
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that they had not been paid up to date, 
and they rapidly disappeared to plunder 
Mogok and the principal villages they had 
been hired to defend. It turned out that 
almost none of the real population of the 
mines had been engaged in opposing the 
progress of the troops; and that the trad- 
ers from the plains and the men who had 
most benefited by illicit traffic in rubies 
had combined and brought up some hun- 
dreds of Shans and Kakoos —half Shans 
and half Burmese—who are the best 
fighting men in Upper Burma, to try to 
keep us from the mines. 

The road of approach had been from 
the riverside village of Kyanyat through a 
forest-covered plain some forty miles be- 
fore reaching the hills. Most of the plain 
is deeply submerged by the floods of the 
Irawadi in the rains, and at their close 
exhales a fever-laden atmosphere which, 
mingled with miasma from poisonous 
trees, exacts a heavy toll from travellers. 
Very few escaped the fever ; and, although 
it is by no means deadly, it should if pos- 
sible be avoided by a hurried journey 
through the lower lands. Immediately 
before entering the Mogok Valley from 
the north, a series of rolling plains was 
found at an elevation of about six thou- 
sand feet; and on these has since been 
founded the only sanatarium of Burma, 
called Bernard-Myo, after the first chief 
commissioner of Upper Burma. The con- 
tinued occupation of Bernard-Myo has 
proved it to be the only military station in 
Burma free from either cholera or fever 
during the year 1888. The climate is very 
pleasant in the hot weather; and during 
the cold season hoarfrost lies on the 
ground till 10 A.M. I ‘found ice covering 
my bucket on New Year’s night of 1887. 
All kinds of vegetables thrive there, in- 
cluding potatoes; and probably most of 
the best-known European fruits can be 
grown in the open. The rainfall is mod- 
erate. 

The plains have few trees upon them; 
but the mountain siopes are thickly cov- 
ered, and the forests appear to grow more 
dense on ascending the steep sides to- 
wards the top of the pass. The foliage is 
dark green approaching to black; and the 
weathered peaks themselves are black- 
ened by exposure or by a clinging lichen 
hiding the white limestone and marble 
beneath it. Oaks, chestnuts, and firs pre- 
vail; but many trees peculiar to the coun- 
try are found. Numberless orchids of 
great beauty, probably some new to col- 
lectors, cover the trees. On the Shan 
plateau a new rose has lately been discov- 
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ered. The road from Bernard-Myo winds 
through forests of this kind to the crest, 
and down the steeper slope beyond for 
some distance before a glimpse of the val- 
leys below can be obtained. Then sud- 
denly varied scenes of wild loveliness are 
opened out. In the far distance rise the 
peaks and rolling grounds of the great 
Shan plateau, somewhat dim and indis- 
tinct. Nearer, and not far below, lie 
masses of rolling hills, broken and fissured 
with valleys which the sight cannot fath- 
om, while immediately beneath are the 
narrow cultivated plains following the sin- 
uous Yay-Boo and Yay-Nee streams ; dot- 
ted with villages surrounded by low hills, 
mostly crested with carved shrines and 
gilded pagodas. 

At the first entry of the troops to these 
valleys every village and every house was 
deserted. The flat lands were yellow and 
looked burnt-up where the straw from the 
cut rice plants had been set fire to. The 
streams ran low, and the numerous aban- 
doned mines, each with its hummock of 
cast-out earth, together with the absence 
of population, gave a deserted and deso- 
late appearance to the whole. Seen to- 
wards nightfall, as the sun’s warmth and 
light lessened and disappeared, and the 
shadows thickened and blackened in the 
recesses of the valleys, a weird and 
ghastly effect was produced. After the 
warm night air of the Burmese plains, a 
sharp clear chilly feeling is observable in 
these high valleys when the sun sets. 
Probably this is the time when the fever- 
stroke is given to new-comers. 

The well-earned reputation for disci- 
pline and fair dealing which our troops 
had acquired, soon inspired confidence, 
and the residents gradually returned to 
their homes, Within a week only those 
who had made themselves very conspicu- 
ous by opposition to the advance remained 
away. ‘The whole region became instinct 
with life, and even inanimate nature took 
a brighter aspect. It is impossible from 
any point to take in at a glance more than 
half the ruby region; but the two points 
I should recommend would be the top of 
the peak of Pin-goo Toung, near Kyat- 
pyen, and the hill above Mogok, occupied 
originally by the camp. The panorama 
of the intermediate valleys can be filled 
in on a walk from one to the other. The 
clear gray air of the early dawn gives 
place at sunrise to a mist which rises in 
the dry weather and obscures all the flatter 
valleys, creeping up sometimes to the sum- 
mits of the lower hills; but by the time 
breakfast is over the sun’s power penetrates 
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and dissolves the dew. 
ing influence is still in the air, the pecul- 
iar features and coloring of the valleys 
are seen to best advantage. The highest 
peak, called Toung-Meh, or Dark Mount, 
from its blackness, is the most conspicu- 
ous feature from all parts. It rises seventy- 
eight hundred feet high, right in the centre 
of the boundary range. Gradually lower- 
ing on both sides, the higher crests imi- 
tate the blackness; but the colors soften 
down through shades of lighter green 
until the grassy slopes of the lower hills 
are reached. The forest trees have been 
removed from them by the people for fire- 
wood ; and only stunted shrubs and coarse 
grass of bright green remain. The high, 
steep hills are composed of limestone, 
gneiss, and granite. The lower rolling 
hilly ground which pushes with a contin- 
ually more easy slope into the lower 
valleys is the result of the destructive 
action of. the weather upon the rocks 
above, and consists wholly of their dédris 
in various stages of disintegration. Often 
it clothes its parent rock nearly to the 
summit; but enormous scars, the results 
of landslips after heavy rainfalls,- score 
its flanks in many places, and give varie- 
gated colors of red and yellow and white to 
the background. It is usually deeply cut 
up into numerous rugged ravines, which do 


not show in the bright sunshine till you 


are close upon them. This rolling land 
occupies by far the greater extent of the 
valleys, and leaves but a small extent of 
plain land in the beds near the streams 
for cultivation. In the Mogok Valley, 
perhaps two miles long by an average of 
over half a mile wide is the extent of the 
valley plain; and I doubt if altogether 
more than five or six square miles of such 
land exists in all the valleys. 

It is under this land, and generally near 
the streams, that the most worked of the 
ruby-bearing beds have beenfound. The 
flat plains lie at different elevations above 
the sea in the different valleys. Near 
Mogok they range from four thousand to 
forty-five hundred feet high. Near Kyat- 
pyen and Kathey they run to five thousand 
feet high. Itis very curious to find that, 
whatever the absolute height of the sur- 
face, there is found beneath it, at depths 
usually of from ten to thirty feet, a layer 
of ruby-bearing earth from one foot to 
five feet thick. The upper layer varies 
much in character, but generally is of a 
loose loamy structure, made up of clay, 
gravel, and sand. The ruby-earth has 
little clay in it as a rule, and mostly con- 
sists of gravel and sand. When first 
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While its soften- | turned out in the air the wet mass glistens 


in the sun with myriads of small rubies. 
It is carefully washed in wooden or bam- 
boo platters about twelve inches in diame- 
ter, and the larger stones are selected. 
Temporary pits are sunk to extract the 
ruby-earth, In the stronger upper layers 
small holes without any supports are dug; 
but when the ground is soft and water- 
laden, square pits measuring six feet and 
upwards on each side are excavated. 
Strong corner posts are driven, and light 
cross-bracing and side timbering put in 
till the ruby-earth is reached. The great 
difficulty is the presence of water. The 
appliances for working are of a primitive 
kind, but are very efficient for the simple 
work required. A forked post is driven 
into the ground at a short distance from 
the pit. In the fork is balanced a long 
lever with a short arm, weighted with 
stones, while the longer arm overhangs 
the pit, and carries a rod long enough to 
reach to the bottom. To this is attached 
a basket or a bucket, which, when filled, 
is lifted up by the balance-weight at the 
short end of the lever. The man at the 
top only hauls down the empty basket to 
the workers below who fill it. Often six 
or more of these levers are employed at a 
single pit, and they serve both in lieu of 
pumps and of winches. These constitute 
the most elaborate machinery hitherto 
used at the mines; and although for the 
limited scale of work they are employed 
at they are the best and most economical 
methods in which human labor could be 
utilized, they do not permit any extensive 
workings to be carried on. Each pit is 
completed and all the material extracted 
in one or two weeks, when all the wood is 
removed and the workings are allowed to 
fall in. 

A second method of mining is carried 
on in the irregular, soft, lower hills lying 
between the plains and the higher ranges. 
These, as has been explained, are the de- 
composed débris of the harder rocks above 
them, and they contain’ rubies sparsely 
distributed through their mass. A very 
few unimportant workings have been car- 
ried on in these clayey grounds. They 
correspond, on a feeble scale, to the hy- 
draulic washings in California. A small 
stream is tapped and conveyed in an open 
channel and aqueducts to the site of the 
working, which gradually assumes a fun- 
nel-like shape as the miners, with a long- 
ish narrow spade, like a gardener’s spud, 
cut off thin slices of the clayey earth and 
throw it into the water which runs along 
the bottom of the work, sometimes in a 
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wooden trough. Here the clay is dis- 
solved and carried off, while the sand and 
gravel is carefully examined and anything 
of value set apart. In the larger workings 
the water is sometimes turned on to heaps 
of the collected stuff which, when soft- 
ened, is passed through screens and rid- 
dies. But the whole of these workings 
are of an insignificant character compared 
with the results which may be obtained 
by asingle hydraulic jet, under the pres- 
sure of a few hundred feet. 

A third, and, in some respects, the most 
important of all the methods of mining, 
occurs in the harder rocks themselves. 
Both the limestone and the gneissic rocks 
are traversed by irregular fissures due to 
shrinkage and to dislocations, particularly 
at the junction of the two kinds of rock. 
These fissures have been filled up during 
long-past ages with the washings of the 
disintegrated rocks above them. The 
native miners have explored many of 
these fissures, and, considering the lim- 
ited means at their command, have ob- 
tained good results from them. Of actual 
mining in the shape of tunnels and drifts, 
properly secured by timbering, there has 
been none; and the men employed appear 
to have simply followed the walls of the 
fissures as far as possible, until stopped 
by choke-damp and the falling in of loose 
masses of rock. On several occasions 
serious accidents have occurred in this 
and in the last-named class of mines, 

Some feeble attempts have also been 
made at quarrying in the dry limestone, 
and at extracting the gravelly washings in 
the river beds. As indications of rich 
sources of supply for the future these are 
most valuable, but up to the present the 
results attained are of no importance. In 
estimating the value of the mines the 
actual condition of the present and past 
modes of working, as noted above, must 
be considered. And when it is borne in 
mind that for hundreds of years the sole 
supply of valuable rubies for the world’s 
consumption has been drawn from this 
source, with these imperfect and limited 
means of working, some notion may be 
formed of what may be done by applying 
the latest and best methods which modern 
engineering science can command in de- 
veloping the mines. The lessees under 
the late native government paid, nomi- 
nally, £20,000 yearly for the privilege of 
mining, and had to give up all the larger 
stones found to the king. Probably a 
great deal of bribery supplemented the 
actual payments, and extortion and smug- 
gling were freely resorted to to furnish 
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the supplies. It is known that the English 
firm of Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co., of 
Rangoon, exported annually about £80,- 
000 worth of rubies ; and very much larger 
quantities passed by native dealers to 
Calcutta, besides the portion required for 
local consumption in Mandalay and Burma 
generally. Probably also some found 
their way to Siam and to China. While 
there is much uncertainty about the true 
figures for these quantities, there can be 
none about their having been fairly large. 

The new company has acquired the 
monopoly of dealing in the productions of 
these mines for seven years; and the 
right of mining throughout the area. The 
rights of all the native population of the 
mines will be carefully respected. The 
terms on which this concession has been 
granted are, the payment of four hun- 
dred thousand rupees yearly (say £30,000), 
and one-sixth of the net profits on the 
workings to government, who undertake 
to afford every opportunity to work the 
mines in a legitimate manner. A brief 
résumé of the conditions likely to be met 
with may be of interest. 

First of all, the people in the ruby-mine 
districts are of the very highest interest. 
Little was known of them or of the mining 
regions until our troops went up; as the 
policy of the native rulers was to exclude 
all interference, so that exaggerated no- 
tions of the difficulties of approach and of 
the fevers and dacoits on the roads were 
disseminated. 

As a matter of fact no European ever 
got to the mines, except two or three by 
special permission of the king, within the 
last few centuries. It was known to the 
authorities that the true resident popula- 
tion had taken no part in the fighting with 
our troops, and they were permitted to 
return to their homes as soon as they 
chose to come in; even the leaders and 
hirers of the opposing party were treated 
with conciliation, their past enmity being 
overlooked on promise of future friend- 
ship. It was curious to notice the num- 
ber and the comparative isolation of the 
different communities which make up the 
population of the mining country. Prob- 
ably the total permanent residents, men, 
woman, and children, did not number 
more than from five thousand to six thou- 
sand; anda floating population might at 
times bring up the total to nearly ten 
thousand in all, 

Mogok itself, the largest village or town, 
contains with its bazaar, its east and south 
suburban villages, probably one-half the 
total population. It is well laid out in 
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streets, at the foot of a low hill, and sur- 
rounded by a strong stockade. Pagodas, 
monasteries, rest-houses, and shrines 
crown every eminence around, adding to 
the picturesqueness of the scene, and tes- 
tifying to the wealth and to the liberality 
of the people. The houses ‘are all of 
wood, built on posts in Burmese fashion, 
with the floors a few feet from the ground ; 
each inits own garden or compound. An 
air of comfort and solidity prevails. The 
people here are not Burmese, but Shans 
Burmanized in manners and customs, al- 
though they dress iu the blue jackets and 
trousers of the Shans. In the bazaar, or 
southern part of the town, which is de- 
voted to traffic and the reception of stran- 
gers, a motley collection of people may 
be seen, especially on every fifth day, 
when the regular market is held. Lee- 
saws from the remoter hills bring in ‘fire- 
wood, vegetables, fowls, and a few simple 
productions, They are a wild, underfed 
race, who have been driven from the lower 
lands in China and the Shan States, and 
who se2m to live on sufferance, indepen- 
dent, but serviceable to their neighbors. 
They do not live within the mining regions, 
and are not likely to be of any impor- 
tance either as enemies or as friends, for 
they do not work at the mines or on the 
roads. The pure Chinese put in their ap- 
pearance. A number of them live in 
A-Shey-Yua, or eastern village, on the 
opposite side of the river from Mogok. 
There they cultivate pigs, smoke opium, 
gamble, and, I dare say, do some illicit 
trading in rubies. They are quiet, gener- 
ally well-behaved, and inoffensive ; open- 
ing their pork-shops on market-day, and 
always ready for a deal. They do not 
seem to be permanent residents in the 
country, and probably keep up their num- 
bers by migration. They have no mining 
rights. The Mohammedan Chinese, or 
Pantheys, are a very different class, 
They are merchant traders and great trav- 
ellers. They are remnants of the body 
which conquered and held Yunnan from 
1850 to 1873. In 1868 our government 
sent a diplomatic expedition to their court 
at Talifoo under Sir Edward Sladen, to 
which I was attached as engineer. The 
state of war prevented the expedition go- 
ing beyond Momien, where it was kindly 
received by Ta-See-Kon, the general there. 
Later on the Pekin government collected 
its resources, and entirely crushed the 
Pantheys, dispersing those left . alive 
through the border countries between 
China, Tonquin, Siam,and Burma. They 
have since become the great trading me- 





dium between the ports of Burma and the 
interior. Further east they form inde- 
pendent bodies of freebooters ; and it was 
they who, under the name of Black Flags, 
gave the French so much trouble in Ton- 
quin. They are a fine, weh-built, well- 
mannered race, with undeniable courage 
and energy, and may form a factor of some 
importance in our future dealings with 
these countries. They do most of the 
genuine trading at Mogok, and do not get 
the credit of the bulk of the smuggling, 
though possibly they may share in it, 
Following these, and equally or more im- 
portant of the non-resident races, are the 
Chinese Shans, or, as the Burmese call 
them, Maingthas. Maing is Burmese for 
the Shan word A/uang—a state; tha is 
Burmese for son; so that Maingtha sim- 
ply means a man from the Chinese Shan 
States, of which there are twelve lying 
between Burma and China. They are 
semi-independent, enjoying home rule 
under the Chinese government, and they 
have adopted the pig-tail and Chinese cus- 
toms and modes of life and religion, and 
are loyally devoted to the empire. I 
passed through four of these States in 
1868 with Captain Sladen, and was for a 
time a guest with one of their sawbwas, 
or chiefs. They are a fine, stalwart, inde- 
pendent race of people ; the women some- 
times handsome, the men stronger and 
broader built than the Chinese, but, as a 
rule, not so tall as the Pantheys. They 
manage their own affairs without control 
by the Chinese, and hold their own, under 
considerable pressure from the wild moun- 
tain tribes of Kachyens. Every year, 
early in December, large bodies of these 
men come to the mines for work. Over 
two thousand of them came to work on 
the roads and at the mines in 1887-88 ; 
but this last December the usual supply 
did not turn up, owing, it is reported, to 
disturbances near their homes. On this 
supply of labor much of the success of 
the working of the mines depends. They 
work thoroughly well, and require high 
pay. It is absolutely essential that the 
new cart-road from the Irawadi to the 
mines be opened out without delay, and 
these men alone can do it. Thirty-four 
miles of this road were cumpleted in May, 
1888, but cholera breaking out there the 
work-people fled. Some twenty to thirty 
miles more of road are required, and that 
over the steepest parts of the pass. 
Should that not be done during the pres- 
ent year, very serious loss will be incurred 
by the mining lessees, as the heavy por- 
tions of the machinery required cannot be 
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got to the mines; and without this there 
will be a large outlay continuously in- 
curred with but small results. It is to be 
hoped that the government will see that 
their interest is identical with that of the 
lessees, and encourage the Maingthas to 
get this necessary road carried right 
through. The Maingthas do not live in 
the mining regions, and have no fixed 
rights there. 

Burmese is spoken all over the mining 
region, but the pure Burmese are very 
few amongst the permanent residents 
Some live at Kyatpyen. They were the 
last to return to their homes after the 
occupation. I met them on their way 
back. They conversed freely with the 
humorous nonchalance of their race cov- 
ering some doubts as to their ultimate 
reception, They finally settled down and 
resumed work. They keep themselves 
absolutely separate from the other races. 
In the Mogok bazaar some Burmese trad- 
ers appear with goods from Mandalay. It 
is they and some Burmanized Shan traders 
who get the credit of doing the illicit 
smuggling of rubies. A man will show 
his books in perfect order, proving that he 
only makes £1 or £2 a month profit, and 
be known to spend ten times the amount. 
The method of dealing with these people, 
who are non-resident, and have no fixed 
rights in the mining interests, forms a very 
serious matter for consideration. All the 
more valuable rubies and large quantities 
of common ones have been conveyed by 
these people from the mines to Mandalay, 
and thence exported during the past two 
years. A record has been kept for some 
time of the value of the rubies going 
through the post, and this has been found 
to exceed largely the total recorded pro- 
duction of the mines. Three chetties, or 
native Madras bankers, have especially 
distinguished themselves by the amount 
of their exports, and are probably having 
an unhappy time of it just now before the 
iaw-courts in consequence. It is the gov- 
ernment alone which can adequately deal 
with this evil, and every desire has been 
shown to work loyally with the lessees in 
preventing it in future. 

Besides the Burmanized Shans of Mo- 
gok, who are the principal mine-owners 
and workers in the valleys, there are ham- 
lets and villages of Katheys and Paloungs. 
The former are descendants of prisoners 
irom the Hindoo State of Munipoor, who 
were settled here centuries ago. They 
have lost both their language and religion, 
and practically have become Burmans. 
But to those accustomed to deal with the 
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Burmese, the distinction is at once appar- 
ent. They are wanting in the donhomie, 
the ssniial generous manner characteriz- 
ing the Burman. They are, however, in- 
dustrious and sturdy workers. They live 
mostly at and near the village of Kathey. 
The Paloungs are a people totally distinct 
from the others around them, Their tribe 
occupies the tea-mountain regions, or State 
of Toungbaing, now become tributary to 
Britain, and lying to the north-west of the 
ruby mines. They are a kindly, simple 
people, hard-working, and possessing in 
the fissure mines of Pingoo-Toung and 
Baumadan very valuable properties, if 
properly worked. 

In dealing with the actual mines and 
mine-owners, every consideration must be 
shown them. They have hitherto been 
mercilessly exploited by the lessees of the 
old Burmese government, and by the illicit 
traders from the plains. If fairly and 
honorably dealt with there is every chance 
of securing the whole of the produce of 
their mines at fair rates — outbidding the 
illegal traders ; and by working with them 
and for them, supplying their wants at 
moderate prices, and helping them to de- 
velop their workings, much can be done 
to acquire their confidence, and drive out 
fraudulent competitors. 

At present there is every prospect of 
such success as will justify any reasonable 
expectations on the part of holders of the 
shares so eagerly applied for. A certain 
amount of patience and equanimity will 
doubtless be required before actual results 
will prove this. Fever, dacoits, illicit 
smuggling, delay in opening the roads, 
disturbances stopping the supply of local 
labor, are all items which may possibly 
interfere with the proper working of the 
mines; but all these are known, and with 
forethought and careful working and loyal 
co-operation on the part of the govern- 
ment, are sure to be quickly overcome. 

Preparations are being made for work- 
ing the various kinds of mines with the 
latest and best-devised machinery under 
the control of thoroughly efficient engi- 
neers and miners on the spot. Already 
engines, boilers, and gem-washing machin- 
ery with pumps are being carried to the 
mines ; and, shortly, these will be supple- 
mented by an abundant supply of still 
more extensive and elaborate appliances 
which will enable more work to be done 
in five years than has hitherto been done 
in as many centuries. The latest infor- 
mation confirms the statement that the 
opening up of the cart-road from the river 
to the mines will be pressed on by the 
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government, and the civil authority is rep- 
resented by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, who 
will use every endeavor to stop the smug- 
gling which has been rampant for the last 
two years. The time that has passed 
since the first approach to the mines has 
not been unprofitably spent, as it has per- 
mitted the resources of the country, the 
difficulties to be met with, and the means 
of dealing with them to be usefully stud- 
ied, and the prospects of working the 
mines to advantage are at present most 
encouraging. 
ROBERT GORDON. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.’”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

MOLLY awoke early on the following 
morning, and early informed the rest of 
the household that the weather was satis- 
factory. She flew into Ruth’s room with 
the hot water, to wake her and set her 
mind at rest on a subject of such engross- 
ing interest; she imparted it repeatedly to 
Charles through his keyhole, until a low, 
incoherent muttering convinced her that 


he also was rejoicing in the good news. 
She took all the dolls out of the baskets 
in which Ruth’s careful hands had packed 
them the evening before, in the recognized 
manner in which dolls travel without detri- 
ment to their toilets, namely, head down- 
wards, with their orange-top boots turned 


upwards to the sky. In short, Molly 
busied herself in the usual ways in which 
an only child finds employment. 

It really was a glorious day. Except in 
Molly’s eyes it was almost too good a day 
for a school-feast; too good a day, Ruth 
thought, as she looked out, to be spent 
entirely in playing at endless games of 
“Sally Water” and “oranges and lem- 
ons,” and in pouring out sweet tea in a 
tent. She remembered a certain sketch at 
Arleigh, an old deserted house in the 
neighborhood, which she had long wished 
to make. Whataday forasketch! But 
she shut her eyes to the temptation of the 
evil one, and went out into the garden, 
where Molly’s little brown hands were 
devastating the beds for the approaching 
festival, and Moily’s shrill voice was piping 
through the fresh morning air. 

There had been rain in the night, and 
to-day the earth had all her diamonds on, 
just sent down reset from heaven, 
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trees came out resplendent, urab]~ to keep 
their leaves still for very vanity, and drop- 
ping gems out of their settings at every 
rustle, Noone had been forgotten. Every 
tiniest shrub and plant had its little tiara 
to show; rare jewe!s cut bya master hand, 
which at man’s rude touch, or, for that 
matter, Molly’s either, slid away to tears. 

“You don’t mean to say, Molly,” said 
Charles, later in the day, when all the dolls 
had been passed in review before him, and 
he had.criticised each, “ that you are going 
to leave me all day by myself? What 
shall I do between luncheon and tea time, 
when I have fed the guinea pigs and 
watered the ‘blue-belia,’ as you cail it? 
Where has that imp disappeared to now ? 
I think,” with a glance at Ruth, who was 
replacing the cotton wool on the dolls’ 
faces, “I really think, though I own I 
fancied I had a previous engagement, that 
I shall be obliged to come to the school- 
feast too.” 

* Don’t,” said Ruth, looking up suddenly 
from her work with grey, serious eyes. 
“Be advised. No man who respects him- 
self makes himself common by attending 
village school-feasts and attempting to 
pour out tea, which he is never allowed to 
do in private life.” 

“1 could hand buns,” suggested Charles. 
“You take a gloomy view of your fellow- 
creatures, Miss Deyncourt. I see you 
underrate my powers with plates of buns.” 

“Far from it. I only wished to keep 
you from quitting your proper sphere.” 

‘“*What, may I ask, is my _ proper 
sphere?” 

“ Not to come to school-feasts at all; 
or, if you feel that is beyond you, only to 
arrive when you are too late to be of any 
use ; to stand about with a hunting-crop in 
your hand —for, of course, you will come 
on horseback —and then, after refreshing 
all of us workers by a few well-chosen re- 
marks, to go away again at an easy can- 
ter.” 
“T think I could do that, if it would 
give pleasure ; and I am most grateful to 
you for pointing out my proper course to 
me. I have observed it is the prerogative 
of woman in general not only to be abso- 
lutely convinced as to her own line of 
action, but also to be able to point out 
that of man to his obtuser perceptions.” 

“1 believe you are perfectly right,” said 
Ruth, becoming serious. “If men, espe- 
cially prime ministers, were to apply to 
almost any woman I know (except, of 
course, myself) for advice as to the ad- 
ministration of the realm or their own 
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doubt that not one of them would be sent 
empty away, but would be furnished in- 
stantly with a complete guide-book as to 
his future movements on this side the 
grave.” 

“Oh, some people don’t stop there,’ 
said Charles. “Aunt Mary, in my young 
‘days, used to think nothing of the grave 
if I had displeased her. She still revels 
in a future court of justice, and an eternal 
cat-o’-nine-tails beyond the tomb. Well, 
Molly, so here you are, back again! 
What’s the last news ?” 

The news was the extraordinary arrival 
of five new kittens, which, according to 
Molly, the old stable cat had just dis- 
covered in a loft, and took the keenest 
personal interest in. Charles was dragged 
away only half acquiescent, to help in a 
decision that must instantly be come to, 
as to which of the two spotted or the 
three plain ones should be kept. 

It was a day of delight to Molly. She 
had the responsibility and honor of driving 
Ruth and the doils in her own donkey- 
cart to the scene of action, where the 
school-children, and some of the idlest 
or most good-natured of Mrs. Alwynn’s 
friends, were even then assembling, and 
where Mrs. Alwynn herself was already 
dashing from point to point, buzzing like 
a large “ bumble ” bee. 

As the donkey-cart crawled up, a grey 
figure darted out of the tent, and flew to 
meet them from afar. Dare, who had 
been on the lookout for them for some 
time, offered to lift out Molly, helped out 
Ruth, held the baskets, wished to unhar- 
ness the donkey, let the wheel go over 
his patent leather shoe, and in short made 
himself excessively agreeable, if not in 
Ruth’s, at least in Molly’s eyes, who 
straightway entered into conversation with 
him, and invited him to call upon herself 
and the guinea pigs at Atherstone at an 
early date. 

Then ensued the usual scene at festivi- 
ties of this description. Tea was poured 
out like water (very like warm water), 
buns, cakes, and bread and butter were 
eaten, were crumbled, were put in pockets, 
were stamped underfoot. Large open 
tarts, covered with thin sticks of pastry, 
called by the boys “the tarts with the 
grubs on ’em,” disappeared apace, being 
constantly replaced by others made in the 
same image, from which the protecting 
but adhesive newspaper had to be judi- 
ciously peeled. When the last limit of 
the last child had been reached, the real 
work of the day began —the games. Un- 
der a blazing sun for the space of two 
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hours “ Sally Water” or “nuts in May’ 
must be played, with an occasional change 
to “ oranges and lemons.” 

Ruth, who had before been staying with 
the Alwynns at the time of their school- 
feast, hardened her heart and began that 
immoral but popular game of “Sally 
Water.” : 


Sally, Sally Water, come sprinkle your pan ; 
Rise up a husband, a handsome young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise, and don’t look sad, 

You shall have a husband, good or bad. 


The last line showing how closely the 
state of feeling of village society as re- 
gards the wedded state resembles the 
view taken of it in the highest circles. 

Other games were already in full swing. 
Mrs. Alwynn, flushed and shrill, was or- 
ganizing an infant troop. A good-natured 
curate was laying up for himself treasure 
elsewhere, by a present expenditure of 
halfpence secreted in a tub of bran. 
Dare, not to be behindhand, took to swing- 
ing little girls with desperate and heated 
good-nature. His bright smile and genial 
brown face soon gained the confidence of 
the children; and then he swung them as 
they had never been swung before. It was 
positively the first time that some of the 
girls had ever seen their heels above their 
heads. And his powers of endurance . 
were so great. First his coat and then 
his waistcoat were cast aside as he warmed 
to his work, until at last he dragged the 
sleeve of his shirt out of the socket, and 
had to retire into private life behind a 
tree, in company with Mrs. Eccles and a 
needle and thread. But he reappeared 
again, and was soon swept into a game of 
cricket that was being got up among the 
elder boys; bowled the schoolmaster ; 
batted brilliantly and with considerable 
flourish for a few moments, only to knock 
his own wickets down with what seemed 
singular want. of care; and then fielded 
with catlike activity and an entire ob- 
livion of the game, receiving a swift ball 
on his own person, only to choke, coil 
himself up, and recover his equanimity 
and the ball in a moment. 


All things come to an end, and at last 
the Slumberleigh church clock struck four, 
and Ruth could sink giddily on toa bench, 
and push back the few remaining hairpins 
that were left to her, and feebly endeavor, 
with a pin eagerly extracted by Dare from 
the back of his neck, to join the gaping 
ruin of torn gathers in her dress, so 
daintily fresh two hours ago, so dilapi- 
dated now. 
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“ There they come,” said Mrs. Alwynn 
indignantly, who was fanning herself with 
her pocket-handkerchief, which stout wom- 
en ought to be forbidden by law to do. 
“There are Mrs. Thursby and Mabel. 
Just like them, arriving when the games 
areall over! And, dear me! whois that 
with them? Why, it is Sir Charles Dan- 
vers. I had no idea he was staying with 
them. Brown particularly told me they 
had not brought back any friend with 
them yesterday. Dear me! How odd! 
And Brown # 

“Sir Charles Danvers is staying at 
Atherstone,” said Ruth. 

“ At Atherstone, is he? Well, my dear, 
this is the first I have heard of it, if he 
is. I don’t see what there is to make a 
secret of in ¢#a¢, Most natural he should 
be staying there, I should have thought. 
And, if that’s one of Mabel’s new gowns, 
all I can say is that yours is quite as nice, 
Ruth, though I know it is from last year, 
and those full fronts as fashionable as 
ever.” 

As Mr.and Mrs. Alwynn went forward 
to meet the Thursbys, Charles strolled 
up to Ruth, and planted himself -deliber- 
ately in front of her. 

“You observe that I am here?” he 
said. 

* I do.” 

“ At the proper time ? ” 

“ At the proper time.” 

“And in my sphere? I have tampered 
with no buns, you will remark, and teapots 
have been far from me.” 

“Tam rejoiced my little word in season 
has been of such use.” 

“It has, Miss Deyncourt. The remark 
you made this morning I considered hon- 
est, though poor; and I laid it to heart 
accerdingly. But,” with a change of tone, 
“you look tired to death. You have been 
out in the sun too long. I am going off 
now. I only came because I met the 
Thursbys, and they dragged me here. 
Come home with me through the woods. 
You have no idea how agreeable I am in 
the open air. It will be shady all the way, 
and not half so fatiguing as being shaken 
in Molly’s donkey-cart.” 

“In the donkey-cart I must return, how- 
ever, if I die on the way,” said Ruth, with 
a tired smile. “I can’t leave Molly. Be- 
sides, all is not over yet. The races and 
prizes take time; and, when at last they 
are dismissed, a slice of ” 

“No, Miss Deyncourt, zo / Not more 
food !” 

“A slice of cake will be applied exter- 
nally to each of the children, which rite 





brings the festivities toa close. There! 
I see the dolls are being carried out. I 
must go; and a moment later Ruth and 
Molly and Dare, who had been hovering 
near, were busily unpacking and shaking 
out the dolls; and Charles, after a little 
desultory conversation with Mabel Thurs- 
by, strolled away, with his hands behind 
his back and his nose in the air in the 
manner habitual to him. 

And so the day wore itself out at last ; 
and after a hymn had been shrieked the 
children were dismissed, and Ruth and 
Molly at length drove away. 

“ Hasn’t it been delicious ?” said Molly. 
“And my doll was chosen first. Lucy 
Bigg, with the rash on her face, got it. I 
wish little Sarah had had it. I do love 
Sarah so very much ; but Sarah had yours, 
Ruth, with the real pocket and the hand- 
kerchief in it. That will be a surprise for 
her when she gets home. And that new 
gentleman was so kind about the teapots, 
wasn’t he? He always filled mine first. 
He’s coming to see me very soon, and to 
bring a curious black dog that he has of 
his very own, called ——” 

“Stop, Molly,” said Ruth, as the don- 
key’s head was being sawed round to- 
wards the blazing highroad; “let us go 
home through the woods. I know it is 
longer, but I can’t stand any more sun and 
dust to-day.” 

“ You do look tired,” said Molly, “and 
your lips are quite white. My lips turned 
white once, before I had the measles, and 
I felt very curious inside, and then spots 
came allover. You don’t feel like spots, 
do you, Cousin Ruth? We will go back 
by the woods, and I’ll open the gates, and 
you shall hold the reins. I dare say Ba- 
laam will like it better too.” 

Molly had called her donkey Balaam 
partly owing to a misapprehension of 
Scripture narrative, and partly owing to 
the assurance of Charles, when in sudden 
misgiving she had consulted him on the 
point, that Balaam dad been an ass. 

Balaam’s reluctant under-jaw was ac- 
cordingly turned in the direction of the 
woods, and, little thinking the drive might 
prove an eventful one, Ruth and Molly 
set off at that easy amble which a well-fed, 
pampered donkey will occasionally indulge 
in. 

CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER the glare and the noise, the 
shrill blasts of penny trumpets, and the 
sustained beating of penny drums, the 
silence of the Slumberleigh woods was 
delightful to Ruth; the comparative si- 
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lence, that is to say, for where Molly was, 
absolute silence need never be feared. 

Long before the first gate had been 
reached Balaam had, of course, returned 
to the mode of procedure which suited 
him and his race best, and it was only 
when the road inciined to be downhill 
that he could be urged into anything like 
a trot. 

“Never mind,” said Molly consolingly 
to Ruth, as he finally settled into a slow 
lounge, gracefully waving his ears and tail 
at the army of flies which accompanied 
him, “ when we get to the place where the 
firs are, and the road goes between the 
rocks, it’s downhill all the way, and we’ll 
gallop down.” 

But it was a long way to the firs, and 
Ruth was in no hurry. It was an ideal 
afternoon, verging towards evening; an 
afternoon of golden lights and broken 
shadows, of vivid greens in shady places. 
It must have been on such a day as this, 
Ruth thought, that the Almighty walked in 
the garden of Eden when the sun was low, 
while as yet the tree of knowledge was but 
in blossom, while as yet autumn and its 
apples were far off, long before fig-leaves 
and millinery were thought of. 

Gn either side the bracken and the 
lady-fern grew thick and high, almost 
overlapping the broad, moss-grown path, 


across which the young rabbits popped 
away in their new brown coats, showing 
their little white linings in their lazy haste. 
A dog-rose had hung out a whole constel- 
lation of pale stars for Molly to catch at 


as they passed. A family of honeysuckle 
clung, faint and sweet, just beyond the 
reach of the little hand that stretched after 
them in turn, 

They had reached the top of an ascent 
that would have been level to anything but 
the mean spirit of a donkey, when Molly 
gave a Start. 

“ Cousin Ruth ! there’s something creep- 
ing among the trees. Don’t you hear it? 
Oh-h-h !” 

There really was a movement in the 
bracken, which grew too thick and high 
to allow of anything being easily seen at 
a little distance. 

“Tf it’s a lion,” said Molly in a faint 
whisper, “and I feel in my heart it is, he 
must have Balaam.” 

Balaam at this moment pricked his large 
ears, and Molly and Ruth both heard the 
snapping of a twig, and saw a figure slip 
behind a tree. Molly’s spirits rose, and 
Ruth’s went down in proportion. The 
woods were lonely, and they were nearing 
the most lonely part. 
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“It’s only a man,” said Ruth rather 
sharply. “I expect it is one of the keep- 
ers.” (O Ruth!) “Come, Molly, we shall 
never get home at this rate. Whip up 
Balaam, and let us trot down the hill.” 

Much relieved about Balaam’s immedi- 
ate future, Molly incited him to a really 
noble trot, and did not allow him to re- 
lapse even on the flat which followed. 
Through the rattling and the jolting, how- 
ever, Ruth could still hear a stealthy 
rustle in the fern and underwood. The 
man was following them. 

“He’s coming after us,” whispered 
Molly, with round, frightened eyes, “and 
Balaam will stop in a minute, I know. 
Oh, Cousin Ruth, what shall we do?” 

Ruth hesitated. They were nearing the 
steep pitch where the firs overhung the 
road, which was cut out between huge boul- 
ders of rock and sandstone. The ground 
rose rough and precipitous on their right, 
and fell away to their left. Just over the 
brow of the hill, out of sight, was, as she 
well knew, the second gate. The noise 
in the brushwood had ceased. Turning 
suddenly, her quick eye just caught sight 
of a figure disappearing behind the slope 
of the falling ground to the left. He was 
a lame man, and he was running. Ina 
moment she saw that he was making a 
short cut, with the intention of waylaying 
them at the gate. He would get there 
long before they would, and even then 
Balaam was beginning the ascent, which 
really was an ascent this time, at his slow- 
est walk. 

Molly’s teeth were chattering in her 
little head. 

“ Now, Molly,” said Ruth sharply, “ lis- 
ten to me, and don’t be a baby. He'll 
wait for us at the gate, so he can’t see us 
here. Get out this moment, and we will 
both run up the hill to the keeper’s cot- 
tage at the top of the bank. Weshall get 
there first, because he is lame.” 

They had passed the bracken now, and 
were among the moss and sandstone be- 
neath the firs. Ruth hastily dragged 
Molly out of the cart without stopping 
Balaam, who proceeded, twirling his ears, 
leisurely without them. 

“Oh, my poor Balaam!” sobbed Molly, 
with a backward glance at that uncon- 
scious favorite marching towards its doom. 

“There is no time to think of poor 
Balaam now,” replied Ruth. “Run onin 
front of me, and don’t step on anything 
crackly.” 

“ Never in this world,” thought Ruth, 
“ will I come alone here with Molly again. 
| Never again will |——” 
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But it was stiff climbing, and the re- 
mainder of the resolution was lost. 

They are high to the right above the 
white gate now. The keeper’s cottage is 
in sight, built against a ledge of rock, up 
to which wide rough steps have been cut 
in the sandstone. Ruth looks down at the 
gate below. He is waiting — the dreadful 
man is waiting there, as she expected; 
and Balaam, toying with a fern, is at that 
moment coming round the corner. She 
sees that he takes in the situation in- 
stantly. There is but one way in which 
they can have fled, and he knows it. Ina 
moment he comes halting and pounding 
up the slope. He sees their white dresses 
among the firs. Run, Molly! run, Ruth! 
Spare no expense. If your new black 
sash catches in the briars, let it catch; 
heed it not, for he is making wonderful 
play with that lame leg up the hill. It is 
an even race. Now for the stone steps! 
How many more there are than there ever 
were before! Quick through the wicket, 
and up through the little kitchen garden. 
Moldy is at the door first, beating upon it, 
and calling wildly on the name of Brown. 

And then Ruth’s heart turns sick within 
her. The door is locked. Through the 
window, which usually blossoms with 
geraniums, she can see the black fireplace 
and the bare walls. No Brown within 
answers to Molly’s cries. Brown has 
been turned away for drinking. Mrs. 
Brown, who hung a slender “wash” on 
the hedge only last week, has departed 
with her lord. Brown’s cottage is tenant- 
less. The pursuer must have known it 
when he breasted the hill. A mixed sound 
as of swearing and stumbling comes from 
the direction of the stone steps. The 
pursuer is evidently intoxicated, probably 
lunatic ! 

“Quick, Molly!” gasps Ruth, “round 
by the back, and then cut down towards 
the young plantation, and make for the 
road again. Don’t stop for me.” 

The little yard, the pigstye, the water- 
butt, fly past. Past fly the empty kennels. 
Past does zof fly the other gate. Locked; 
padlocked. It is like a bad dream. 
Molly, with a windmill-like exhibition of 
black legs, gives Ruth a lead over. Now 
for it, Ruth! The bars are close together 
and the gate is high. It is nota time to 
stick at trifles. What does it matter if 
you can get over best by assuming a mas- 
culine equestrian attitude for a moment 
on the top bar? There! And now, down 
the hill again, away to your left. Take to 
soe heels, and be thankful they are not 

igh ones. Never mind if your hair is 
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coming down. You havea thousand good 
qualities, Ruth, high principles, and a 
tender conscience, but you are not a swift 
runner, and you have not played “Sally 
Water ” all day for nothing. Molly is far 
in front now. A heavy trampling is not 
far behind; nay, it is closer than you 
thought. And your eyes are becoming 
misty, Ruth, and armies of drums are 
beating every other sound out of your 
ears —that shouting behind you, for in- 
stance. The intoxicated, murderous luna- 
ticis close behind. One minute! Two 
minutes! How many more seconds can 
you keep it up? Through the young 
plantation, down the hill, into the sandy 
road again, the sandy, uphill road. How 
much longer can you keep it up? 


Charles strolled quietly homeward, en- 
joying the beauties of nature, and reflect- 
ing on the quantity of rabbit-shooting that 
Mr. Thursby must enjoy. He may also 
have mused on Lady Grace, for anything 
that can be known to the contrary, and 
have possibly made a mental note that if 
it had been she whom he had asked to 
walk home with him, instead of Ruth, he 
would not have been alone at that mo- 
ment. Be that how it may, he leisurely 
pursued his path until a fallen tree beside 
the bank looked so inviting, that (Evelyn 
and Ralph having gone out to friends at 
a distance) Charles, who’was in no hurr 
to return to Lady Mary, seated himself 
thereon, with a cigarette to bear him com- 
pany. 

To him, with rent garments and dust 
upon her head, and indeed all over her, 
suddenly appeared Molly; Molly, white 
with panic, breathless, unable to articulate, 
pointing in the direction from which she 
had come. In a moment Charles was 
tearing down the road at full speed. A 
tall, swaying figure almost ran against him 
at the first turn, and Ruth only avoided 
him to collapse suddenly in the dry ditch, 
her face in the bank, and a yard of sash 
biting the dust along the road behind her. 

Her pursuer stopped short. Charles 
made a step towards him, and stopped 
short also. The two men stood and looked 
at each other without speaking. 


When Ruth found herself in a position 
to make observations, she discovered that 
she was sitting by the roadside, with her 
head resting against — was it a tweed arm 


or the bank? She moved a little, and 
found that first impressions are apt to 
prove misleading. It wasthe bank. She 
opened her eyes to see a brown, red-lined 
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hat on the ground beside her, half full of 
water, through which she could dimly dis- 
cern the golden submerged name of the 
maker. She seemed to have been con- 
templating it with vague interest for about 
an hour, when she became aware that 
some one was dabbing her forehead with 
a wet silk handkerchief. 

“ Better?” asked Charles’s voice. 

“Oh!” gasped Ruth, suddenly trying 
to sit up, but finding the attempt resulted 
only in the partial movement of a finger 
somewhere in the distance. “Have I 
really — surely, surely, I was not so abject 
as to faint?” 

“ Truth,” said Charles, with a reassured 
look in his quick, anxious eyes, “ obliges 
me to say you did.” 

“| thought better of myself than that.” 

“ Pride goes before a fall or a faint.” 

“Oh, dear!” turning paler than ever. 
“Where is Molly?” 

“ She is all right,” said Charles hastily, 
applying the pocket-handkerchief again. 
“ Don’t alarm yourself, and pray don’t try 
to get up. You can see just as much of 
the view sitting down. Molly has gone 
for the donkey-cart.” 

“ And that dreadful man?” 

“ That dreadful man has also departed. 
By the way, did you see his face? Would 
you know him again if the policeman suc- 
ceeds in finding him?” 

“No; 1 never looked round. I onl 
saw, when he began to run to cut us o 
at the gate, that he was lame.” 

“ H’m!” said Charles reflectively. Then 
more briskly, with a new access of dab- 
bing, “ How is the faintness going on?” 

“ Capitally,” replied Ruth, with a faint, 
amused smile ; “ but —if it does not seem 
ungrateful —I should be very thankful if 
1 might be spared the rest of the water 
in the ha}, or if it might be poured over 
me at once, if you don’t wish it to be 
wasted.” 

“ Have I done too much? I imagined 
my services were invaluable. Let me help 
you to find your own handkerchief, if you 
would like a dry one for a change. Ah! 
what a good shot into that labyrinth of 
drapery. You have found it for yourself. 
You are certainly better.” 

“But my self-respect,” replied Ruth, 
drying her face, “is gone forever.” 

“] lost mine years ago,” said Charles, 
carefully dusting Ruth’s hat, “but I got 
over it. I had no idea those bows were 
supported by a wire inside. One lives 
and learns.” 

“ T never did such a thing before,” con- 
tinued Ruth ruefully. “I have always 
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felt a sort of contempt for girls who scream 
or faint just when they ought not.” 

“For my part, I am glad to perceive 
you have some little feminine weakness, 
Your growing solicitude also as to the 
state of your back hair is pleasing in the 
extreme.” 

“Tam too confused and shaken to re- 
taliate just now. You are quite right to 
make hay while the sun shines; but, when 
I am myself again, beware!” 

“And your gown,” continued Charles. 
“What yawning gulfs, what chasms ap- 
pear; and what a quantity of extraneous 
matter you have brought away with you! 
Reminiscences of travel — burrs, very 
perfect specimens of burrs, thistledown, 
chips of fir, several complete spiders’ 
webs; and your sash, which seems to 
have a particularly adhesive fringe, is a 
museum in itself. Ah, here comes that 
coward of little cowards, Molly, with Ba- 
laam and the donkey-cart!” 

Molly, who had left Ruth for dead, 
greeted her cousin with a transport of 
affection, and then proceeded to recount 
the fearful risks that Balaam had encoun- 
tered by being deserted, and the stoic 
calm with which he had waited for them 
at the gate. 

“ He’s not a common donkey,” she said 
with pride. “Get in, Ruth. Are you 
coming in, Uncle Charles? There’s just 
room for you to squeeze in between Ruth 
and me — isn’t there, Ruth? Oh, you’re 
not going to walk beside, are you?” 

But Charles was determined not to let 
them out of his sight again, and he walked 
beside them the remainder of the way to 
Atherstone. He remained silent and pre- 
occupied during the evening which fol- 
lowed, pored over a newspaper, and went 
off to his room early, leaving Ralph doz- 
ing in the smoking-room. 

It was a fine moonlight night, still and 
clear. He stood at the open window look- 
ing out for a few minutes, and then began 
fumbling in a dilapidated old travelling- 
bag such as only rich men use. 

“* Not much,” he said to himself, spread- 
ing out a few sovereigns and some silver 
on the table; “ but it will do.” 

He put the money in his pocket, took 
off his gold hunting watch, and then went 
back to the smoking-room. 

“T am going out again, Ralph, as I did 
last night. If I come in late, you need 
not take me for a burglar.” 

Ralph murmured something unintelligi- 
ble, and Charles ran down-stairs, and let 
himself out of the drawing-room French 
window, that long French window to the 
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ground, which Evelyn had taken a fancy 
to in a neighbor’s drawing-room, and 
which she could never be made to see was 
not in keeping with the character of her 
old black and white house. He put the 
shutter back after he had passed through, 
and carefully drawing the window to be- 
hind him, without actually closing it, he 
took a turn or two upon the bowling-green, 
and then walked off in the direction of the 
Slumberleigh woods. 

After the lapse of an hour or more he 
returned, as — as he had gone, let 
himself in, made all secure, and stole up 
to his room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


VANDON was considered by many peo- 
ple to be the most beautiful house in 
shire. 

In these days of great, brand-new imita- 
tion of intensely cld houses, where the 
amount of ground covered measures the 
purse of the builder, it is pleasant to come 
upon a place like Vandon, a quiet old 
manor house, neither large nor small, 
built of ancient bricks, blent to a dim pur- 
ple and a dim red by that subtle crafts- 
man Time. 

Whoever in the years that were no 
more had chosen the place whereon to 
build had chosen well. Vandon stood on 
the slope of a gentle hill, looking across a 
sweep of green valley to the rising woods 
beyond, which in days gone by had been 
a Roman camp, and where the curious 
might still trace the wide ledges cut 
among the regular lines of the trees. 

Some careful hand had planned the 
hanging gardens in front of the house, 
which fell away to the stream below. 
Flights of wide stone steps led down from 
terrace to terrace, each built up by its 
south wall covered with a wealth of jas- 
mine and ivy and climbing roses, But all 
was wild and deserted now. Weeds had 
started up between the stone slabs of the 
steps, and the roses blossomed out sweet 
and profuse, for it was the time of roses, 
amid convolvulus and campion. The 
quaint old dovecote near the house had 
almost disappeared behind the trees that 
had crowded up round it, and held aloft its 
weathercock in silent protest at their en- 
croachment. The stables close at hand, 
with their worn-out clock and silent bell, 
were tenantless. The coach-houses were 
ful! of useless old chariots and carriages. 
Into one splendid court coach the pigeons 
had found their way through an open win- 
dow, and had made nests, somewhat to 





the detriment of the green-and-white satin 
fittings. 

Great cedars, bent beneath the weight 
of years, grew round the house. The 
patriarch among them had let fall one of 
his gnarled supplicating arms in the win- 
ter, and there it still lay where it had 
fallen. 

Anything more out of keeping with the 
dignified old place than its owner could 
hardly be imagined, as he stood in his 
eternal light-grey suit (with a badge of 
affliction lightly borne on his left arm), 
looking at his heritage, with his cropped 
head a little on one side. 

The sun was shining, but, like a smile 
on a serious face, Vandon caught the 
light on all its shuttered windows, and 
remained grave, looking out across its ter- 
races to the forest. 

“If it were but a villa on the Mediter- 
ranean, or a house in London,” he said to 
himself; “but I have nochance.” And he 
shrugged his shoulders, and wandered 
back into the house again. But, if the 
outside oppressed him, the interior was 
not calculated to raise his spirits. 

Dare had an elegant taste, which he 
had never hitherto been able to gratify, for 
blue satin furniture and gilding ; for large 
mirrors and painted ceilings of lovers and 
cupids, and similar small deer. The old 
square hall at Vandon, with its great 
stained glass windows, representing the 
various quarterings of the Dare arms, 
about which he knew nothing and cared 
less, oppressed him. So did the black 
polished oak floor, and the walls with their 
white bas-reliefs of twisting wreaths and 
scrolls, with busts at intervals of Cicero 
and Dante, and other severe and melan- 
choly personages. The rapiers upon the 
high, white chimney-piece were more to 
his taste. He had taken them down the 
first day after his arrival, and had stamped 
and cut and thrust in the most approved 
style, in the presence of Faust, the black 
poodle. 

Dare was not the kind of man to be 
touched by it; but to many minds there 
would have been something pathetic in 
seeing a house, which had evidently been 
an object of the tender love and care of a 
bygone generation, going to rack and ruin 
from neglect. Careful hands had embroid- 
ered in the fine exquisite work of former 
days marvellous coverlets and hangings, 
which still adorned the long suites of 
empty bedrooms. Some one had taken 
an elaborate pleasure in fitting up those 
rooms, had put fot-fourri in tall Oriental 
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jars in the passages, had covered the old 
inlaid Dutch chairs with dim needlework. 

The Dare who had lived at court, whose 
chariot was now the refuge of pigeons, 
whose court suits, with the tissue paper 
still in the sleeves, yet remained in one of 
the old oak chests, and whose jewelled 
swords still hung in the hall, had filled 
one of the rooms with engravings of the 
royal family and ministers of his day. 
The Dare who had been an admiral had 
left his miniature surrounded by prints of 
the naval engagements he had taken part 
in, and on the oak staircase a tattered flag 
still hung, a trophy of unremembered vic- 
tory. 

But they were past and forgotten. The 
hands which had arranged their memo- 
rials with such pride and love had long 
since gone down to idleness, and forget- 
fulness also. Who cared for the family 
legends now? They, too, had gone down 
into silence. There was no one to tell 
Dare that the old blue enamel bowl in the 
hall, in which he gave Faust refreshment, 
had been brought back from the loot of 
the Winter Palace of Pekin; or that the 
drawer in the Reisener table in the draw- 
ing-room was full of treasured medals and 
miniatures, and that the key thereof was 
rusting in a silver patch-box on the writ- 
ing-table. 

The iron-clamped boxes in the lumber- 
room kept the history to themselves of all 
the silver plate that had livedin them once 
upon a time, although the few odd pieces 
remaining hinted at the splendor of what 
had been. In one corner of the dining- 
room the mahogany tomb still stood of a 
great gold racing-cup, under the portrait 
of the horse that had won it; but the cup 
had followed the silver dinner service, had 
followed the diamonds, had followed in the 
wake of a handsome fortune, leaving the 
after generations impoverished. If their 
money is taken from them, some families 
are left poor indeed, and to this class the 
Dares belonged. It is curious to notice 
the occasional real equality underlying the 
apparent inequality of different conditions 
of life. The unconscious poverty, and 
even bankruptcy, of some rich people in 
every kind of wealth except money affords 
an interesting study; and it seems doubly 
hard when those who have nothing to live 
upon, and be loved and respected for, ex- 
cept their money, have even that taken 
from them. As Dare wandered through 
the deserted rooms, the want of money of 
his predecessors, and consequently of 
himself, was borne in upon him. It fell 
like a shadow across his light, pleasure- 
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loving soul. He had expected so much 
from this unlooked-for inheritance, and all 
he had found was a melancholy house with 
a past. 

He went aimlessly through the hall into 
the library. It was there that his uncle 
had lived; there that he had been found 
when death came to look for him; among 
the books which he had been unable to 
carry away with himat his departure ; rare 
old tomes and first editions, long shelves 
of dead authors, who, it is to be hoped, 
continue to write in other worlds for those 
who read their lives away in this. Old 
Mr. Dare’s interests and affections had all 
been bound in morocco and vellum. A 
volume lay open on the table, where the 
old man had put it down beside the leather 
armchair where he had sat, with his back 
to the light, summer and winter, winter 
and summer, for so many years. 

No one had moved it since. A waver- 
ing pencil-mark had scored the page here 
and there. Dare shut it up, and replaced 
it among its brethren. How ¢réste and 
silent the house seemed! He wondered 
what the old uncle had been like, and 
sauntered into the staircase hall, where 
the Dares that had gone before him lived, 
much in need of varnish. But these 
were too ancient to have his predecessor 
among them. He went into the long, oak- 
panelled dining-room, where above the 
high, carved dado were more Dares. Per- 
haps that man with the book was his 
namesake, the departed Alfred Dare. He 
wondered vaguely how he should look 
when he also took his place among his rela- 
tions. Nature had favored him with a bet- 
ter moustache than most men, but he had 
a premonitory feeling that the very mous- 
tache itself, though undeniable in real life, 
would look out of keeping among these 
bluff, frank, light-haired people, of whom 
it seemed he—he who had never been 
near them before — was the living repre- 
sentative. 

A sudden access of pleasurable dignity 
came over him as he sat on the dining- 
table, the great mahogany dining-table 
which still showed vestiges of a bygone 
polish, and was heavily dinted by long 
years of hammered applause. These an- 
cestors of his! He would not disgrace 
them. A few minutes ago he had been 
wondering whether Vandon might not be 
let. Now, with one of the rapid transi- 
tions habitual to him, he resolved that he 
would live at Vandon, that in all things he 
would be as they had been. He would 
become that vague, indefinable, to him 
mythical personage — a “ country squire.” 
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Fortunately, he had a neat leg for a stock- 
ing. It was lost, so to speak, in his pres- 
ent mode of dress; but he felt that it 
would appear to advantage in the perpet- 
ual knickerbockers which he supposed it 
would be his lot to wear. It would also 
become his duty and his pleasure to 
marry. For those who tread in safety the 
slippery heights of married life he felt a 
true esteem. It would be a strain, no 
doubt, a great effort; but at this moment 
he was capable of anything. The finger 
of duty was plain. And with that adora- 
ble Miss Ruth, with or without a for- 
tune las! he trusted she had a 
fortune, for, as he came to think thereon, 
he remembered that he was desperately 
poor. As far as he could make out from 
his agent, a grim, silent man, who had 
taken an evident dislike to him from the 
first, there was no money anywhere. The 
rents would come in at Michaelmas; but 
the interest of heavy mortgages had to be 
paid, the estate had tobe keptup. There 
was succession duty; there were debts — 
long outstanding debts, which came pour- 
ing in now, which Waters spread before 
him with an iron smile, and which poor 
Dare contemplated with his head on one 
side, and solemn, arched eyebrows. When 
Dare was not smiling, he was always pre- 
ternaturally solemn. There was no happy 
medium in his face, or, consequently, in his 
mind, which was generally gay, but, if not, 
was involved in a tragic gloom. 

“ These bills, my friend,” he would say 
at last, tapping them in deep dejection, 
and raising his eyebrows into his hair, 
“how do we pay them?” 

But Waters did not know. How should 
he, Waters, know? Waters only knew 
that the farmers would want a reduction 
in these bad times— Mr. Dare might be 
sure of ¢kat. And what with arrears, and 
one thing and another, he need not expect 
more than two-thirds of his rents when 
they did arrive. Mr. Dare might lay his 
account for that. 

The only money which Dare received 
to carry on with, on his accession to the 
great honor and dignity of proprietor of 
Vandon, was brought to him by the old 
dairywoman of the house, a faithful crea- 
ture, who produced out of an old stocking 
the actual coins which she had received 
for the butter and cheese she had sold, 
of which she showed Dare an account, 
chalked up in some dead language on the 
dairy door. 

She was a little, doubled-up woman, who 
had served the family all her life. Dare’s 
ready smile and handsome face had won 





her heart before he had been many days 


at Vandon, in spite of * his foreign ways,” 
and he found himself constantly meeting 
her unexpectedly round corners, where she 
had been lying in wait for him, each time 
with a secret revelation to whisper re- 
specting what she called the “ goings on.” 

“ You'll not tell on me, sir, but it’s only 
right you should know as Mrs. Smith” 
(the housekeeper of whom Dare stood in 
mortal terror) “has them fine damask 
table-cloths out for the housekeeper’s 
room. I see em myself; and everything 
going to rag and ruin in the linen-closet !” 
Or, “ Joseph has took in another flitch this 
very day, sir, as Mrs. Smith sent for, and 
the old flitch all cut to waste. Do’e go 
and look at the flitches, sir, and the hams. 
They’re in the room over the stables. 
And it’s always butter, butter, butter, in 
the kitchen! Nota bit o’ dripping used. 
There’s not a pot of dripping in the lard- 
er, or so much asa skin of lard. Where 
does it all go to? You ask Mrs. Smith, 
and how she sleeps in her bed at night, I 
don’t know!” 

Dare listened, nodded, made his escape, 
and did nothing. In the village it was as 
bad. Time, which had dealt so kindly 
with Vandon itself, had taken the strag- 
gling village in hand too. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than the crazy black 
and white houses, with lichen on their 
broken-in thatch, and the plaster peeling 
off from between the irregular beams of 
black wood ; nothing more picturesque — 
and nothing more miserable. 

When Time puts in his burnt umbers 
and brown madders with a lavish hand, 
and introduces his beautiful irregularities 
of outline, and his artistic disrepair, he 
does not look to the drainage, and takes 
no thought for holes in the roof. 

Dare could not go out without eager 
women sallying out of cottages as he 
passed, begging him just to come in and 
walk up-stairs. They would say no more 
— but would the new squire walk up- 
stairs? And Dare would stumble up and 
see enough to promise Alas ! how 
much he promised in those early days. 
And in the gloaming, heavy, dull-eyed 
men met him in the lanes coming back 
from their work, and followed him to “ beg 
pardon, sir,” and lay before the new 
squire things that would never reach him 
through Waters — bitter things, small in- 
justices, too trivial to seem worthy of 
mention, which serve to widen the gulf 
between class and class. They looked to 
Dare to help them, to make the crooked 
straight, to begin a new régime. They 
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looked to the new king to administer his 
little realm, the new king, who, alas! cared 
for none of these things. And Dare prom- 
ised that he would do what he could, and 
looked anxious and interested, and held 
out his brown hand, and raised hopes. 
But he had no money — no money. 

He spoke to Waters at first; but he 
soon found that it was no good. The 
houses were bad? Of course they were 
bad. Cottage property did not pay; and 
would Mr. Dare kindly tell him where the 
money for repairing them was to come 
from? Perhaps Mr. Dare might like to 
put a little of his private fortune into the 
cottages, and the drains, and the new 
pumps. Dare winced. His fortune had 
not gone the time-honored way of the for- 
tunes of spirited young men of narrow 
means with souls above a sordid economy, 
but still it had gone all the same, and in a 
manner he did not care to think of. 

It was after one of these depressing 
interviews with Waters, that Ralph and 
Evelyn found the new owner of Vandon 
when they rode over together to call, a 
day or two after the school-feast. Poor 
Dare was sitting on the low, ivy-colored 
wall of the topmost terrace, a prey to the 
deepest dejection. If he had lived in 
Spartan days, when it was possible to con- 
ceal gnawing foxes under wearing apparel, 
he would have made no use of the advan- 
tages of Grecian dress for such a purpose. 
Captivated by Evelyn’s gentleness and 
sympathetic manner (strangers always 
thought Evelyn sympathetic), and im- 
pressed by Ralph’s kindly, honest face, 
he soon found himself telling them some- 
thing of his difficulties, of the maze in 
which he found himself, of the snubs 
which Waters had administered. 

Ralph slapped himself with his whip, 
whistled, and gave other masculine signs 
of interest and sympathy. Evelyn looked 
from one to the other, amiably distressed 
in her well-fitting habit. After a long con- 
versation, in which Evelyn disclosed that 
Ralph was possessed of the most extraor- 
dinary knowledge and experience in such 
matters, the two good-natured young peo- 
ple, seeing he was depressed and lonely, 
begged him to come and stay with them 
at Atherstone the very next day, when he 
might discuss his affairs with Ralph, if so 
disposed, and take counsel with him. 
Dare accepted with the most genuine 
pleasure, and his speaking countenance 
was in a moment radiant with smiles. 
Was not the little Molly of the school- 
feast their child? and was not Miss Deyn- 
court likewise staying with them? 
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When his visitors departed, Dare took 
a turn at the rapiers; then opened the 
piano with the internal derangement, and 
sang to his own accompaniment a series 
of little confidential French songs, which 
would have made the hair of his ancestors 
stand on end, if painted hair could do such 
a thing. And the “new squire,” as he 
was already called, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and lowered his voice, and spread 
out his expressive, rapid hands, and in- 
troduced to Vandon, one after another, 
some of those choice little ditties, French 
and English, which had made him such a 
favorite companion in Paris, so popular in 
a certain society in America. 


From The National Review. 
DR. JOHNSON ON MODERN POETRY 


AN INTERVIEW IN THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 
A.D. 1900. 

Interviewer. What a pleasant place of 
meeting! I think I have never known the 
asphodel more abundant, the amaranth 
more fragrant, than just here. 

Fohnson. The place, sir, is well enough. 

nt. What is the building in the grove 
yonder? It looks like atoy temple. 

Fohnson. My dwelling, sir. It is inthe 
Ionic taste, but I have caused it to be sur- 
rounded by a little garden plot, into which 
the entrance is by a wicket gate like that 
of Bolt Court in my time. Will you do 
my house the honor of a more immediate 
inspection ? 

(They pass through the enclosure into the 
house.) 

Znt. Quite an ideal residence for a sol- 
itary — and a sage. 

Fohnson. Yet, sir, when I first came 
here, in 1784, I thought I should have 
died a second time, of very ennui. 

Znt. Ah, you found it dull! No Liter- 
ary Club, no reunions at the Turk’s Head, 
no Streatham, no 

Fohnson. Streatham I had already 
taken leave of, a year before; with grati- 
tude for past mercies there enjoyed, and 
with a sober resignation to their relin- 
quishment. 

dnt, But you missed the society of Lon- 
don. 

Fohnson. Sir, 1 sighed for the agreeable 
vanities that mitigate the severity of exist- 
ence. Seldom, since the love-passages of 
my Lichfield days, had I discovered such 
a propensity to suspiration. 

(Here Dr. Fohnson appears to lapse into 





a tender reverie.) 
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Int. (after a pause). But you must have 
found some of your old friends here be- 
fore you, on your arrival in this under- 
world,— you can scarcely have been 
altogether without congenial fellowship. 
Goldsmith, for instance 

Fohnson. Dr. Goldsmith was indeed 
here, and had already made him many 
friends, and some creditors; but Elysium 
is wide, and we did not instantly find each 
other. In process of time, however, 
Langton and Beauclerk, and Burke and 
Sir Joshua, one by one, dropped in 

Znt. And you found your old circle re- 
stored to you; including, of course, Bos- 
well. 

Fohnson. Including, as you say, Mr. 
Boswell; though you are to understand 
there hath arisen betwixt Mr. Boswell and 
me — I would be loth to say an estrange- 
ment, but just that shade of coolness 
which I observe to be far from uncommon 
in the posthumous intercourse of authors 
with their biographers. 

nt. 1 have noticed the same thing. 
Carlyle and Mr. Froude But surely, 
Dr. Johnson, you can have little. serious 
cause to resent Boswell’s treatment of 
you. His book is certainly written in a 
spirit of profound veneration for its hero; 
in fact, it has endeared you to thousands. 

Fohnson. Sir, 1 divine your drift. You 
would say, did not your politeness re- 
strain you, that Mr. Boswell has conferred 
upon my fame the perpetuity which my 
own writings would have failed to ensure. 
I do not thank him for sucha boon. It 
was scarcely my ambition to survive by 
proxy, and achieve a sort of vicarious im- 
mortality. 

nt. But Boswell has preserved for all 
time one side of your genius which, oth- 
erwise, posterity would have had no ex- 
press record of. We owe it to him that 
innumerable familiar conversations, in 
which your various powers, permit me to 
say, are shown perhaps more racily than 
in your writings, have been rescued from 
an oblivion which would have been the 
misfortune of the world. 

Fohnson. Yes, sir. Thanks to Mr. Bos- 
well, every light word, every ill-consid- 
ered expression, which the vehemence of 
debate may have seduced me into utter- 
ing, is remembered to my prejudice, 
whilst the writings upon which [ lavished 
the best powers of my mind and the ripest 
fruits of my study are forgotten, 

Int. (aside). How curious! Johnson 
the great writer jealous of Johnson the 
wonderful talker. (A/oud.) But can it be 
said that your works are forgotten? In 
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my own time I recollect several able crit- 
ics, at Matthew Arnold’s instance, getting 
up a kind of revival of interest in them. 

Johnson. Nay, sir, forbear me your 
revivals! Fame is indeed well enough ; 
but when once a man is in the way of 
feeling comfortably settled in oblivion, he 
would rather be let alone. 

Int. (aside), Hard to please, either way. 

Fohnson. 1 understand, indeed, that 
your revivalists have been busy in other 
directions. They have recalled to a 
ghastly simulation of life the most barba- 
rous of the justly forgotten playwrights. 
I do not desire resurrection in such com- 
pany. No, sir; I would rather slumber 
with Addison and Temple than be awake 
with Webster and Ford. And if in truth 
I have had my day, it ill becomes me to 
murmur at the approach of twilight. By 
the bye, I have heard that one of the first 
persons to deal a blow at my authority as 
acritic was a poet —one Wordsworth, of 
whom you may have heard. 

Znt. 1 have heard of him. 

Fohnson. A poet who, before the so- 
ciety of wits and scholars, preferred that 
of clowns and hinds, and who found the 
cultivated shores of Thames less to his 
liking than the savage wilds of West- 
moreland, where man is only less rude 
and forbidding than nature. I have looked 
into the writings of this gentleman, and 
of other poets his contemporaries, and it 
seems to me that their range is as narrow 
as their subjects are unedifying. Shake- 
speare portrayed man in various action ; 
Mr. Pope exhibited man in elegant so- 
ciety; but your modern poet can show 
nothing but man in presence of some huge 
comfortless mountain or inhospitable sea- 
shore. Your modern poet would appear 
to be a taciturn and unsocial person, who 
never opens his mouth until he comes 
where there are none but ravens and sea- 
mews to listen. I have sometimes won- 
dered whether the art of conversation, as 
understood by my contemporaries, hath 
since my time perished altogether from 
amongst living men. 

Jnt. The generation following your own 
produced at least one marvellous talker in 
the person of S. T. Coleridge. But mono- 
logue, rather than conversation, was his 
forte. In my own time, Carlyle had the 
repute of a conversational gladiator. His 
prowess had some features in common 
with your own. 

Johnson. Pray, sir, what were those? 

Lut. (hesitating). Well, something of the 
trampling style which Boswell has taught 
us to associate with your great powers of 
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argument. A freedom from any excessive 
tenderness for weaker people's feelings. 

ohnson. Sir! what stuff is this? I 
will have you to know you take too much 
upon you. Let me tell you I was ever the 
gentlest of disputants, the mildest-man- 
nered of controvertists. Are you here to 
browbeat and bully me? I'll none of 
your bluster. You talk no better than a 
coxcomb, sir. 

nt. 1 only spoke of the impression 
conveyed by Boswell. If that impression 
is a false one, I submit that he is to blame, 
not I. 

Fohnson. In that sense I accept your 
explanation, sir. Indeed, you yourself 
cannot but perceive how wide of the truth 
were any attempt to represent me as over- 
bearing or irascible in conversation. 

nt. I look upon you, Dr. Johnson, as 
courtesy embodied. 

Fohnson (smiling complacently). Sir, 1 
have the more pleasure in the compliment 
you make me, as I am not without a modest 
consciousness of meriting it. 

Int. We were speaking just now of 
poets, considered from a social point of 
view. I need hardly remind the author 
of the * Lives” that Dryden was con- 
sidered sluggish and Pope insignificant 
as talkers, and that Addison contrasted 
his own colloquial unreadiness with his 
literary facility by saying that he could 
draw a bill for a thousand pounds though 
he had not sixpence in his pocket. I 
don’t fancy there can be much evidence 
for a theory of the decay of conversation 
as an art. Wordsworth himself, not the 
most sociable of men certainly, is credited 
with having possessed great conversa- 
tional power. I dare say it was not readily 
called into play, and I should think there 
may have been something a little set and 
formal in his manner; he would hold forth 
rather than talk, perhaps. In my own ex- 
perience, Rossetti was an admirable talker, 
when anything roused his interest. 

Fohnson. Who, sir? 

‘nt. Our great modern poet, Dante 
Rossetti. 

Foknson. An Italian author? 

nt. No. He came of an Italian family ; 
but as a poet, England has the honor to 
claim him for her own. 

Fohnson. Did he, too, spend his time 
celebrating nameless rivulets, and paying 
servile court to a mob of outlandish 
mountains ? 

Znt. On the contrary, that passion for 
natural scenery, which you regard as play- 
ing a disproportionate part in modern po- 
etry, was, perhaps, even abnormally and 
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strangely undeveloped in him. He lived 
on Thames’s side by inclination as much 
as from convenience. He, at least, was 
no Roman preferring Dacia. 

Fohnson. A man of sense, I warrant 
you. What was his principal work in lit- 
erature? 

“ni. Taking it all in all, I should say 
that his most precious and characteristic 
achievement is the sequence of poems 
comprised under the general title of “ The 
House of Life.” 

Fohnson. Sir, your account of this gen- 
tleman engages my curiosity. A modern 
poet who was not the abject slave of na- 
ture ; who had sufficient judgment to live 
among men, rather than among sheep, 
and who selected his themes, as the title 
of his. masterpiece appears to indicate, 
from amongst the familiar scenes of that 
great human drama whose stage is Lon- 
don and its audience the world —such a 
poet, whether his style copies the energy 
of Dryden, the pointedness of Pope, or 
the smoothness of Waller, may count, sir, 
upon my favorable attention. Where can 
I obtain his works? Are they reprinted 
in this world of shades? 

Int. (looking round the room). Why, 
you have them on your shelves, among a 
quantity of other nineteenth-century poet- 
ry. Here are the volumes: ‘“ Poems,” 
D. G. Rossetti; ‘‘ Ballads and Sonnets,” 
D. G. Rossetti. 

Fohnson (with a disappointed air). 
Then I have read his verses. I thought, 
sir, you had meant some other author. 
Rossetti — h’m —I had forgotten the 
name. Sir, let us talk of something else, 
Sir, your times, and the age preceding 
yours, were remarkable for an abundance 
of ili-ordered talents, but I cannot allow 
you to have produced a single poet the 
equal of Pope, whether in the variety and 
justness of his observations upon life or 
in the harmony of its numbers. As com- 
mentators upon life, your poets are noth- 
ing. They themselves, for the most part, 
seem to have had but little relish of exist- 
ence, but a feeble gust of living, to judge 
from the lachrymosities which they void 
so copiously. Then, too, not a few of the 
most famous among them quitted life 
early, and had lived out of the world whilst 
they were yet of the world. Keats, Shel- 
le 


y 

Znt. Shelley died young, but he had 
lived a great deal in his thirty years. 
Fohnson. Yet, sir, he appears to know 


men has he 
Cenci is a 


Ju- 


nothing of men. What 
painted? Alastor is a shade. 
monster. Neither of them is a man. 
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lian and Maddalo — though the one, it is 
said, is to be understood of himself, and 
the other of the Lord Byron — appear 
scarce more alive and substantial; they 
pass dreamily before us, emitting a thin, 
desultory current of would-be-philosoph- 
ical talk, which tends we do not well see 
whither; which at last stagnates in some 
speculative blind alley. The remaining 
persons of his poems, for the most part, 
know not what they would be at. 

/nt. Shelley was better at the superhu- 
man than the human. If that is a fault, it 
is one he shares with Milton. You will 
hardly deny that his Prometheus is a sub- 
lime figure. 

Fohnson. | do not deny to his Prome- 
theus a certain sublimity. But, so insub- 
stantial are the moral fundaments of the 
conception, there results from it, as it 
were, an ineffectual sublimity and barren 
grandeur only. Although Prometheus is 
supposed the champion of the human race, 
we do not well perceive how his sufferings 
and the fate of mankind are related. Im- 
agination is willing to do its part, but it 
asks some aid from reason and common 
sense. Hence, although the tortured 
Titan’s transcendent endurance may awe, 
it can scarcely concern us. And your 
analogy of Shelley and Milton will not 
hold. Milton’s great superhuman person- 
ages are all reared upon a solid bottom of 
human nature. No, sir; Mr. Shelley can 
talk fluently enough about man, but men 
he seems not to have encountered. There 
is more knowledge of the stuff of human 
nature in any dozen lines of one of Pope’s 
epistles than in all Shelley ever writ. And 
surely no man could be so infatuate as 
that he should question the superiority of 
Pope’s versification. Your moderns take 
to themselves vast credit for mere diver- 
sity of numbers. Any man, by simply 
willing it, can bring himself to write in a 
variety of measures. But an assured per- 
fection in one is better than an empirical 
facility in a thousand. 

nt. The whole theory of versification 
has been so revolutionized since your 
time, that I doubt if you and I could find 
any common ground upon which to dis- 
cuss the subject without mutual misappre- 
hension. Ideals of excellence have been 
reversed. In the religion of the lyre, your 
God has become our Devil. Butas to the 
other matter in which you claim superior- 
ity for the eighteenth century, it seems to 
me, and it seemed to the majority of my 
contemporaries, that Pope was less the 
poet of human nature than of a phase of 
society, less of man than of manners. 
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Fohnson. Nay, sir, what sophistical dis- 
tinction is here? You are to consider 
there is no such thing apprehensible by 
us as naked human nature. Human na- 
ture can only be known to us under the 
local and temporal conditions through 
which it discloses itself. Would you have 
Pope paint you his Atticus, and Bufo, and 
Sporus, and Atossa, minus the conditions 
under which alone these persons are cog- 
nizable? You might as well have asked 
Sir Joshua to paint his sitters without 
their clothes. 

“nt. But there is such a thing in litera- 
ture as painting the clothes very conscien- 
tiously, and leaving out the man. I don’t 
say Pope did that, but I do say that in 
reading him we feel rather oppressed by 
a predominance of social accidents over 
human essentials — much more so, for in- 
stance, than we feel in reading Shake- 
speare. I admit, however, that in the 
failure to give classical literary form to 
the presentation of social life. is the vul- 
nerable side of modern poetry. But I 
won't admit that Pope was the last poet 
who understood human nature. There 
lived, in my own time, Robert Browning. 

Fohnson. 1 have his works. The ter- 
rors of his style were great, but he that 
valiantly faced and overcame them had 
his reward. Yes, sir, Browning could read 
men. The pity is, men cannot read 
Browning. But we were speaking of 
Shelley. I hold him, in a large measure, 
responsible for that prevalence of the 
loosely thought and the inexactly said 
which deforms so much of your modern 
poetry. His friend, Mr. Keats, though 
not a scholar, had far more of the instinct 
of scholarship in the use of words, as well 
as of the instinct of exactness in the men- 
tion of things. I take down a volume of 
Shelley, and I open it, let us say, at his 
last completed performance, “ Hellas.” 
All that is remembered of this drama is 
the choruses, in which some of your critics 
profess to find the summit of his lyrical 
accomplishment. The poet is speaking of 
Jesus Christ. ‘ 


A mortal shape to Him 
Was like the vapor dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light. 


Now that is excellent, but mark you what 
comes after. 


Hell, sin, and slavery came, 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed until their Lord had taken flight. 


Here, you are to observe, the poet brings 
arbitrarily together an allegorical trinity 
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whose persons cannot properly be ranked 
in the same plane of category: hell, a 
place or state; sin, an act or propensity ; 
slavery, an institution. It is somewhat as 
if one should say, heaven, joy, and mar- 
riage rose. 


Hell, sin, and slavery came 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed, etc. 


Bloodhounds, like other dogs of chase, do 
not prey, but hunt. 


Nor preyed until their lord had taken flight. 


Where is the pertinence of making Christ 
the lord of slavery? The word lord has 
here no relevancy, except in the general 
sense whereby we speak of Christ as lord 
of all things. It were as apposite to style 
him the lord of polygamy. And, lastly, 
we have the gross impropriety, in this 
association, of the phrase “taken flight.” 
In fine, within the compass of about twenty 
syllables, your poet stands convicted of 
four lapses into the flagrantly solecistical. 
Now, sir, in my time, to have written like 
this would have been to incur the censure 
of not knowing how to write at all. Yet 
your poets look down with disdain, or 
with the civil insolence of patronage, upon 
an age before whose rigorous modes of 
criticism they could not have stood for a 
moment, 

Int. 1 think itis you yourself who some- 
where speak with a proper contempt of 
the sort of criticism which consists in “ the 
rude detection of faults which perhaps the 
censor was not able to have committed.” 

Fohnson. Yes, sir; but the faults I have 
been exposing are not such as there is 
needed genius to commit. Rather, they 
are such as true genius has the felicity to 
escape. For genius is itself a kind of 
felicity —a charmed life—a magical ex- 
emption from perils to which mediocrity 
is obnoxious. The faults I have been ex- 
posing are such as are sown broadcast 
over some of the most belauded verse of 
your century. 

nt. A certain negligence and laxity of 
self-criticism was common enough in Shel- 
ley and Byron, and other poets of that 
period. But we have changed all that 
since their time. Tennyson and Rossetti 
were most fastidious judges of themselves. 
They probably never published a stanza 
or a line until they had tested it with a 
severity which few mere critics are capa- 
ble of exercising. 

Fohnson. Tennyson was indeed a mas- 
ter who had the art of precision in luxuri- 
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ance. I could wish his thought were no 
less invariably exact than his expression. 
In the imagery of his justly famous ele- 
giac poem I find an occasional deficience 
of perspicuity; the thoughts are too apt to 
be pursued to their remotest ramifications. 
I stick fast in their mazy turns and wind- 
ings. (Afterapause.) I become entoiled 
in their labyrinthine circumplications and 
multiflexuous anfractuosities. 

Int. (aside). The old fellow’s manner- 
isms seem to grow upon him. 

Fohnson. As to Rossetti, though I re- 
member the having read him, I found in 
him but little that pleased. 

nt. He certainly had what you praise 
Tennyson for — precision in luxuriance. 
For romantic richness of color I believe 
him to be without an equal, and along 
with this gorgeous affluence he has the 
strictest verbal compression. He valued 
himself upon his turn for condensation — 
rightly, I think. 

Here Dr. Fohnson takes down from his 
shelves Rossetti’s poems, opens at random, 
and reads aloud as follows : — 


Like labor-laden moonclouds faint to flee 

From winds that sweep the winter-bitten 
wold — 

Like multiform circumfluence manifold 

Of night’s flood-tide — like terrors that agree 

Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea — 

Even such, within some glass dimmed by our 
breath, 

Our hearts discern wild images of death, 

Shadows and shoals that edge eternity. 

Howbeit athwart Death’s imminent shade 
doth soar 

One Power, than flow of stream or flight of 
dove 

Sweeter to glide around, to brood above. 

Tell me, my heart, what angel-greeted door 

Or threshold of wing-winnowed threshing-floor 

Hath guest fire-fledged as thine, whose lord is 
Love? 


Sir, I know not but you are in the right to 
claim for Rossetti’s verse the merit of 
condensation. Here is truly a greater 
body of nonsense condensed within four- 
teen lines than I had believed fourteen 
lines to be capacious of. Now, sir, I in- 
vite you to consider with me this sonnet 
line by line. Let us begin at the begin- 
ning. Clouds are often enough spoken of 
as /aboring; and clouds may also, with 
permissible looseness, be said to be /aden, 
as with rain; but how can they be /ador- 
laden, that is, laden with labor? And 
what is a mooncloud? And what does 
faint to flee mean? Circumfluence of 
night's flood-tide is inoffensive, but multz- ° 





Sorm and manifold have here little, if any, 
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meaning, and of use none whatever, save | 
to swell outaline. In ¢errors that agree | 
of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate 
sea, 1 know not what agreement is to be 
understood. In line seven, the words 
within some glass dimmed by our breath 
can only be held to verge towards a pos- 
sible meaning by being charitably sup- 
posed figurative; but figurative of what 
does not appear. Shadows and shoals 
are brought together for no better reason 
than their initial alliteration; a reason, 
however, which appears to have much 
weight with some of your modern poets. 
Howibeit is an odd and uncouth word, by 
which good taste is revolted. Expletives 
like doth were in my time, by common 
consent of the judicious, rejected as awk- 
ward encumbrances, and I am sorry to see 
them come in after our diction had been 
supposed purged of them. In lines nine 
to eleven, a power sweeter to glide around 
and to brood above than either the flow of 
a stream or the flight of a dove is, soars 
against the imminent shade of death. It 
were vain to discuss these lines in hope to 
come at their meaning. They have none. 
The three lines which follow, and in which 
we meet with the guest of the threshold 
of a threshing-floor, are equally vacant of 
import. Pope speaks of writers who 
“blunder round about a meaning.” To 
blunder round about a meaning is bad 
enough, but it at least implies a meaning 
round about which the writer blunders; 
and when we see an author in manifest 
labor and travail with a thought, compas- 
sion for his pangs disposes us to assist at 
the delivery. We are willing to believe 
that the value of the thought may compen- 
sate its difficult bringing forth. But this 
is not Rossetti’s plight. It is not that he 
is here painfully struggling to present us 
with a thought. He had no thought to 
present. Your contemporaries, I pre- 
sume, called this poetry. Mine would 
have called it gibberish. 

“nt. I think you have not lit upon a 
good example of Rossetti’s sonnets. This 
one does seem open to a certain kind of 
criticism. But others, you will find, con- 
tain poetry which is above all profanation 
of criticism and beyond all flights of 
praise ; touches which only the very great- 
est poets can rival— Homer, Dante, Vil- 
lon, Swi 

Fohnson. Well, sir, let’s have them. 
Let’s have the touches. 

_ _ nt. Is not the accent, the manner, of 
the highest poets in this? I have quoted 
it repeatedly in critical articles as an in- 
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The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower, and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. 


Fohnson. But why has he made a sun- 
rise to wither? The progress of the sun 
towards its meridian is an ascent and ex- 
pansion. There is no propriety in asso- 
ciating with it images of decadence and 
dissolution. Elsewhere I observe he 
speaks of acurse lying furled. When I 
find your poetry scattered thick with such 
expressions as these, I can but conclude 
you had arrived at such a pass as that a 
phrase, if proper, seemed dull. The 
measure of its power to please you was 
the extent of its departure from rectitude. 

Jnt. Does not style, after all, depend for 
its impressiveness upon some subtle ex- 
aggeration, or perhaps distortion? Take, 
for example, such a line as Keats’s 


There is a budding morrow in midnight, 


which Rossetti thought the finest single 
line of English poetry. Does it not rely 
for its effect upon 

Fohnson. In the name of nonsense, 
what “effect,” sir? Why, sir, the man 
might as well have said, “ There is a blos- 
soming gooseberry-bush in mid-winter.” 

“nt. But has a gooseberry-bush _blos- 
soms ? 

Fohnson, Has a morrow buds? I per- 
ceive Rossetti has a sonnet upon Keats. 

(reads) 


The weltering London ways, where children 
weep + 

And girls whom none call maidens laugh — 
strange road, 

Miring his outward steps who inly trode 

The bright Castalian brink and Latmos’ 
steep. 


What perversity is here! Poetry should 
present to us what is characteristic and 
essential in objects, but here is a poet in 
whose vision of city life the tears of chil- 
dren and gaiety of courtesans occupy the 
foremost place. 


Even such his life’s cross-paths ; till deathly 
deep 

Fe toiled through sands of Lethe, and long 
pain, 

Weary with labor spurned and love found 
vain 

In dead Rome’s sheltering shadow wrapped 
his sleep. 

“ Deathly deep ” is a vile phrase, and the 

allusion to Lethe I do not understand, but 

what was it that “wrapped his sleep”? 

Was it “pain”? And was it “ pain” that 

was “weary with labor spurned and love 

found vain”? Here truly is neither sense 
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nor grammar. Thenceforward the piece 
goes on in the fantastic manner of your 
day, — 


O pang-dowered poet, whose reverberant lips 
And heart-strung lyre awoke the moon’s 
eclipse, 


and so forth. A poet who was dowered 
with pangs, and whose lips reverberated 
—a lyre which was heart-strung, and 
which awoke the moon’s eclipse, —it is 
hard to say whether the poet or his lyre 
were the more remarkable. 

Znt. I think the two sonnets you have 
quoted musi have been an early and a late 
example of his art; neither of them con- 
tains any of those splendid single lines 
which light up so many of his sonnets with 
a kind of sudden coruscation. I remem- 
ber an admirable critic in one of the mag- 
azines pointing out the frequency with 
which Rossetti would end a sonnet with 
some line of great sonority and resonance, 
like 

The wind of death’s imperishable wing. 
or 


Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes, etc. 
Fohuson. Nay, sir, if you come to talk 


of eminent single lines, Pope is all starred 
and blazing with them. If you have read 


him diligently, and have a moderately 
tenacious memory, you may at any mo- 


ment call them up by the score. Thus he 
has, to “ break a butterfly upon a wheel ; ” 
to “ wonder with a foolish face of praise; ” 
to “marry discord in a noble wife ;” to 
“keep awhile one parent from the skies ;” 
to “snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art;” to “make each day a critic on the 
last;” to “ waft asigh from Indus to the 
Pole;” to “help me through this long 
disease, my life;” to “die of a rose in 
aromatic pain;” to “Damn with faint 
praise, assent with civil leer ;” “ Do good 
by stealth, and blush to find it fame;” 
“ Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn 
a year;” “ And wretches hang, that jury- 
men may dine ;”’* And mistress of herself, 
though china fall; ” “ The mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease;” “A youth of 
frolics, an old age of cards;” “I lisped 
in numbers, for the numbers came;” “ As 
all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye;” 
“Stretched on the rack of a too easy 
chair;” and so on to infinity. For the 
most part, as you perceive, these lines may 
not only be detached without harm to the 
integrity of the sense, but they are self- 
explanatory no less than self-continent. I 
say, for the most part they are so. You 
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might select from the same poet other 
lines as rich in various merit as these, to 
be ranged under certain heads, as, for 
example : — 


; Forms of Government. 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Ambition. 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods. 


Dull Poets. 


Sleepless themselves, to give their readers 
sleep. 


Admiration of Archaic Authors. 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. 


Man. 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 


Besides these he hasa multitude of sin- 
gle lines, perhaps of no very eminent lit- 
erary merit, but withal having somewhat 
that has earned for them the distinction 
of proverbial currency; such as, “ A little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” “ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
‘“* Man never is, but always to be blest,” 
“The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” “ Thou wert my guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” “ The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” “An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God;” and many more 
such. I would have you also to observe 
that in what little of erotic poetry Pope 
essayed, he discovers an equal gift of 
expressing in single lines the most impas- 
sioned and tumultuary states of feeling; 
as in “ Eloisa to Abelard ” — 


Oppose thyself to heaven; dispute my heart! 
And — 
All my loose soul] unbounded springs to thee. 


These lines, sir, are more than rhetorical ; 
they are nobly passionate and dramatic. 
I suppose it is a small merit in the eyes 
of your generation that these lines do not 
purchase their force or felicity by extrav- 
agance of epithet or intemperance of 
phrase. 

Int. Is it not possible to place too high 
a value on mere negative virtues — mere 
freedom from literary vice? If I may add 
another to your list of Pope’s memorable 
single lines, I would remind you that 
“great wits may sometimes gloriously 
offend.” But on the score of classic sever- 
ity, which of your poets of the Boileau- 
Pope school can show as pure a diction as 
Matthew Arnold’s? I myself like splendor 
and sumptuousness for their own sake, and 
don’t object to a style that is “ stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery ;” but if purity of 
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design and chaste frugality of decoration 
make a classic, I confess Pope seems to 
me merely a magnificent barbarian beside 
such a poet as Matthew Arnold. Have 
you read his verse, Dr. Johnson? 

Fohnson. | have; and it is among the 
most excellent which your age produced. 
I lament that there is in it much that is 
alien to my apprehension — much that re- 
flects, apparently, a mental world of which 
I have no private report; but he has many 
pages where I encounter no such impedi- 
ment to understanding, and when I come 
to write his memoir in the continuation 
which I am preparing of my “ Lives of 
the Poets,” you shall not need to reproach 
me with parsimony of praise. [Zazes up 
his pen, writes fluently, and slowly de- 
claims whilst writing.| His sonnets 
almost persuade me to a reluctant respect 
for that literary form. His elegiac poem 
of “ Thyrsis,” if not the noblest, is the 
most perfect threnody in our language. 
Undeformed by the juxtaposition of irrec- 
oncilables, the jostling of St. Peter and 
Jove, which makes Gothic the grace and 
barbaric the splendor of “ Lycidas ;” un- 
vexed by the hostilities and resentments 
which distort the beauty and interrupt the 
harmony of “ Adonais,” —it borrows just 
so much of classic costume, it employs 
just so much of antique allusion, as dig- 
nify without encumbering, and without 
disguising adorn; and it preserves the 
accents of grief unsilenced by the chords 
of poesy, the chords of poesy unjarred by 
the accents of grief. 

WILLIAM WATSON. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE POTATO’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


A NEAR member of my family, too much 
addicted, I regret to say, to levity of 
thought and freedom of expression, on 
perceiving the title I have given to this 
philosophical discourse, has unkindly sug- 
gested to me, as I sit, pen in hand, await- 
ing inspiration, that the potato’s only 
proper place in history is surely in a vege- 
table dish, I mention this shallow and 
ungenerous domestic criticism at the very 
outset merely in order to demonstrate the 
obvious unfitness of the feminine mind 
for the higher culture, and the crosses to 
which authors are frequently subject in 
quarters where sympathy might be most 
confidently expected. The remark itself 
I treat as beneath rejoinder. 
not a lady according to her foolishness. 
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For it must be obvious at once to think- 
ing minds, like yours and mine, most pro- 
verbially candid and intelligent reader, 
that the potato has really played a very 
large part in the world’s history —a part 
far larger than Marlborough’s or Napo- 
leon’s; that it has more than once saved 
France and famished Ireland; that it has 
changed the whole face of smiling plains, 
and spread cultivation up the arid slopes 
of barren mountains. For a single plant 
—and inall probability a single individual 
weed — to have done so much is at least 
something. And now that we stand within 
measurable distance of a great social revo- 
lution —the extinction of the potato— 
now that our horticultural and medical 
pastors and masters are even beginning 
to discuss among themselves what we 
shall do for an antiscorbutic when we have 
to go without potatoes altogether — the 
time is surely come when those lowly 
tubers should no longer languish in un- 
sung obscurity, carent guia vate sacro. 

The “ Last of the Mohicans,” the “ Last 
of the Barons,” and the “ Last Minstrel” 
have all been celebrated in fitting lays. I 
will fling myself into the breach like Mar- 
cus Curtius ; I will constitute myself, Avo 
tem., the vates sacer of the moribund 
race; I will pose as the laureate of the 
last of the potatoes. 

For the potato is really going to pot — 
or, if the expression be deemed too per- 
sonal to the subject, to Bath, Putney, 
Jericho, Halifax, or any other familiar 
refuge of the destitute in such case made 
and provided. The soul of Kew, indeed, 
is disturbed about the potato. Consult- 
ants are debating on its probable lease of 
life. Constitutional disease and the Col- 
orado beetle have preyed too long upon 
its delicate organism. It is yielding at 
last to old age and infirmities, and botan- 
ical authorities refuse to insure its enfee- 
bled frame at average rates for the next 
fifty years. Why it has thus fallen a prey 
to premature senility will appear further 
on; but, in order to understand to the 
very bottom the decline and fall of the 
potato’s empire, it will be neccessary to 
glance a little more closely than usual at 
the causes which led to the rise and prog- 
ress of the potato generally. It will then 
become evident — paradoxical as it sounds 
at first hearing — that almost all the pota- 
toes in the world may be regarded with 
high probability as parts of a single potato- 
plant; and that it is the gradual growing 
old of this one worn-out herb which now 


I answer ' threatens the world with the approaching 


potato famine. 
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Who is the potato, and where does he 
come from? - 

All over the earth, in tropical, subtrop- 
ical, and temperate climates, there grow 
various members of an uncanny and highly 
suspected family known to botanists as 
the solanacez or nightshades. A more 
unpromising group than these doubtful 
herbs in which to look for a human food- 
stuff could hardly be imagined. There 
are families, like the grasses, which sup- 
ply mankind with endless useful plants — 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, millet, 
oats, rice, and sugarcane. There are oth- 
ers, like the pea tribe, almost every one of 
which has some economic value, either 
directly for human food, as in the case of 
peas, beans, and lentils, or indirectly for 
fodder, as in the case of clover, vetch, 
lucerne, and sainfoin. But the nightshades 
are just one of those ill-omened families 
which bear on their very faces the obvi- 
ous marks of an evil disposition, and which 
are regarded with a certain sbrinking in- 
stinctive disfavor even by those who have 
no first-hand knowledge of their objection- 
able character. One of them is the well- 
known belladonna or deadly nightshade, 
which haunts old ruins or monastic build- 
ings, and contains a powerful, acrid, nar- 
cotic poison, famous for its re 
ts 


and relaxing action on the retina. 
flowers are a lurid brown in color, and 
look as deadly to the sight as they really 


are. Its berry is black, shining, and un- 
— ; and the whole plant has a distinctly 
murderous air, which its popular name 
exactly expresses. The potato, in fact, is 
a solitary, well-behaved and respectable 
member of a peculiarly abandoned and 
dissolute family —a family in which poi- 
soning and witchcraft and all evil practices 
run riot as commonly as crime and murder 
in a medizval Italian princely house. 

For almost all the other nightshades 
bear out in their way the evil repute of 
belladonna. One of them is mandrake — 
the mysterious mandrake — that plant with 
forked roots, gathered by moonlight under 
the gallows’ shade for purposes of enchant- 
ment and of unholy rites, and incidentally 
known to scientific medicine as an almost 
equally dangerous and virulent narcotic. 
A second is that curious, half-mythical 
plant, the apple of Sodom or Dead Sea 
fruit, whose leaves are thickly covered 
with bristling needles, and whose tawny 
berries are filled within with the ashes 
that overwhelmed the cities of the plain, 
though modern botany unpoetically de- 
scribes it as a common shrub of Corsica, 
Sicily, and the eastern Mediterranean. 
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Then there is the bittersweet or climbing 
nightshade of our English hedgerows, 
whose wicked lilac flowers of uncertain 
hue ought to be enough to warn anybody 
of its evil intent, but whose treacherous 
red berries, filled with a poisonous nar- 
cotic principle, are answerable every year 
for the deaths of a good many village chil- 
dren. And more terrible still is the com- 
mon black nightshade of our waste places, 
known in French as herbe des mayiciens, 
whose juice is powerful enough, when ex- 
ternally applied, to get rid of warts, and, 
when internally administered, to get rid of 
one’s enemies. Even the potato itself is 
not wholly above suspicion in this partic- 
ular; for, though the tubers are whole- 
some enough (when decently cooked), the 
berries or potato-apples are said some- 
times to have proved highly undesirable 
food for those bold spirits who ventured 
to experiment upon them, and, in the con- 
cise language of a medical authority, “to 
have determined headache, nausea, and 
advanced symptoms of atropine poison- 
ing. 

Tegeeateies as the nightshades usually 
show themselves, however, with their lurid 
flowers and their round, shining fruits, 
there are a few plants even in this wicked 
tribe which ingenious man has pressed 
somehow into his exacting service. The 
capsicum, to be sure, with its near rela- 
tion, the delicious little West Indian 
bird-peppers, one can hardly count as a 
genuine exception; for, though a small 
quantity of red pepper is pleasant enough 
as a flavoring to soup, a diet of cayenne 
would doubtless prove unduly pungent and 
exciting; and a single drop of the essen- 
tial oil of capsicum is sufficient, as our 
medical friend would gracefully phrase it, 
“to determine death in great torment.” 
But the tomato, that gentle and harmless 
vegetable, so unexceptionable in its char- 
acter that early writers knew it as the 
love-apple, is a true nightshade —a sola- 
num of the solanums; and though both 
flower and fruit have, in outer bearing, 
all the distinctive poisonous type of the 
entire tribe, I have never yet heard a 
whisper of reproach against the unassaila- 
ble character of the mild tomato. Even 
Serjeant Buzfuz himself, if I recollect 
aright, when denouncing the insidious 
way in which Mr. Pickwick employed 
“tomato sauce ” to undermine the sacred- 
est feelings of Mrs. Bardell’s nature, had 
not aword to say against the intrinsic 
wholesomeness of that excellent prepara- 
tion in its proper place. I believe, also, 
nobody has ever complained of the lus- 
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cious egg-fruit; while the winter cherry 
or Cape gooseberry — that curious fruit 
wrapped up in a blanket that doesn’t fit 
it— is only dangerous to the excesses of 
youth, which its insipid character prevents 
it from inspiring to any dangerous degree 
in adult maturity. 

Nevertheless, in spite of some few re- 
deeming members (like Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius among the middle 
Czsars, or Giovanni delle Bande -Nere 
among the later Medici), the nightshades 
as a group must be distinctly regarded as 
a doubtful, unwholesome, and_ ill-condi- 
tioned family. That from such a stock 
should have sprung the harmless, neces- 
sary potato — the pride of the New World 
and the joy of the Old, the support and 
stay of the sister island, and the confident 
boast of the maitre a’hétel (in connection 
with broiled steaks and chops at the Cri- 
terion)— is one of those profound mys- 
teries of heredity which, in the words of 
a once famous metaphysical inquirer, no 
fellow can understand. 

Viewed merely as an esculent tuber, 
however, this is apparently how the potato 
first came to be. In some unknown re- 
gion of the New World, probably some- 
where about the highlands of Peru — for 
the origin of the potato, like that of Mr. 
Jeames de la Pluche and other important 
personages, is “ wrop in mystery” — there 
grew, at that precise period of history 
known to chronologers as “once upon a 
time,” a solanaceous plant peculiarly per- 
secuted in the struggle for life by the 
persistent attentions of too many hungry 
and herbivorous-admirers. In sucha case 
the common resource of any ordinary un- 
scrupulous member of the solanum family 
would doubtless have been to adopt the 
usual solanaceous tactics of poisoning 
these its obtrusive friends and actual ene- 
mies. Any other solanum would have 
filled its stem and leaves with narcotic 
juices, and made itself exceedingly bitter 
to the taste, so that the beasts and birds, 
disgusted at the first bite, would have de- 
sisted from the vain attempt to devour it. 
Not so the father of all potatoes. That 
honest and straightforword plant declined 
to have recourse to such mean strategy. 
Hard-pressed by herbivores in the struggle 
for existence, it struck out a new line for 
itself and for Ireland. It invented the 
tuber. 

And what is the tuber, which natural 
selection, thus acting upon the necessities 
of the primeval potato, succeeded in pro- 
ducing for a hungry world? Essentially 
and fundamentally it is not, as most people 





imagine, a root, but an underground 
branch, bearing buds and . undeveloped 
leaves on its surface, which we know as 
eyes, and capable of doing all the work of 
a branch in producing foliage, flowers, 
and berries. All that is peculiar to the 
tuber, viewed as a branch, sums itself up 
in two cardinal points, First, it hap- 
pens to develop underground (an accident 
which, as we all know in the familiar cases 
of layers and suckers, may occur with 
any ordinary branch any day); and second- 
ly, it is large, swollen, and soft, because it 
contains large reserves of material, laid 
up by the plant in this safe retreat to aid 
the future growth of its stems and leaves 
in a second season. 

A tuber, in fact, must be regarded 
merely as one of the many plans adopted 
by plants in order to secure for themselves 
continuity of existence. In woody shrubs 
and trees the material laid up by the indi- 
vidual to provide for next year’s leaves and 
flowers is stored in the inner bark, which 
does not die; and this accounts for the 
way in which such trees as almonds, meze- 
reon, and pyrus japonica are enabled to 
blossom in early spring before the foliage 
itself begins to come out. But soft and 
succulent plants, which die down to the 
ground with every winter, cannot act in 
this way. They adopt, perforce, a differ- 
ent plan; they bury their treasure deep 
in the ground to keep it safe from the 
teeth of greedy herbivores. It is true, 
rabbits and other burrowing animals get 
at it even so; but, at any rate, the chances 
of destruction are greatly lessened, and 
so the plant gains a point in the struggle 
for existence which often enables it to 
hold its own in the battle of species against 
all competitors. 

This was the case with our primitive 
potato. A juicy and fleshy weed in its 
native form, much liable, as we all know, 
to the attacks of insects, and affording a 
juicy pabulum for the browsing ruminant, 
the aboriginal potato provided against a 
rainy day by storing up starch in its un- 
derground branches or tubers, to set up 
the life of the plant afresh in the succeed- 
ing season. When winter came, the part 
above ground withered and died —a sin- 
gle frost will turn a whole fieldful black 
to this day with surprising rapidity — but 
the underground branches, safe alike from 
cold and from animal foes, kept up their 
vitality in a dormant state beneath the 
hard clay through the long winter. In 
short, while man exploits the potato for 
his own use and benefit alone, the primi- 
tive ancestor intended to exploit it for its 
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own growth and the continuance of the 
species. 

Of course the potato has seeds too, 
about which I shall have more to say fur- 
ther on; but, in addition to the seeds, 
which make new plants, the potato-vine 
desired, so to speak, a personal immor- 
tality, not a mere vicarious and second- 
hand vitality, in the life of its offspring. 
It would have nothing to say to any fool- 
ish Comtist verbal juggle. It wanted to 
go on living as long as it possibly could 
itself, not merely to produce seedlings 
which would live and flourish after it had 
itself assumed the inorganic condition. 
This not unnatural desire of the old 
Adam the potato tubers enabled it at once 
to attain; and to the formation of tubers, 
accordingly, it devoted from the first by 
far the greater part of its redundant vital 
energy. 

In order to understand precisely what 
the potato is driving at, we must consider 
the case of a potato-shoot sprouting in 
the dark, which clearly exhibits to the 
meanest intelligence (no offence meant, 
and let none be taken !) the actual use of 
these reserves of material. As a rule, 
light is necessary to vegetation; a seed 
can’t grow to any size in the dark, or a 
bough put forth green leaves ; sunshine is 
the active dynamical agent of plant growth 
and plant development. But a hyacinth 
buib or a potato will send forth shoots in 
a dark room, because these rich reserves 
consist of organized material already laid 
by, and capable of assuming the leaf-and- 
branch form without the immediate aid of 
sunshine. The hyacinth will even bud 
and blossom under such conditions, while 
the potato will push out long pale stems, 
which head straight for any ray of light 
that may happen to enter its dark cellar 
prison. 

And this consideration leads us to the 
true point of view of the potato, as not a 
seed, but a part of the same individual 
plant as the mother that bears it. Gar- 
deners call the potatoes they use for plant- 
ing seed potatoes; but the cut fragments 
are no more that than a sucker or cutting 
is truly a seed; they are undeveloped 
branches of the old potato-vine. The real 
seed, of course, is contained in the fruit 
or potato-apple; and genuine seedlings 
are from time to time procured therefrom 
to start fresh varieties; indeed it is in 
this way alone that new and improved sorts 
can be produced. And the difference is 
not, as we shall soon see, a purely techni- 
cal one. On the contrary, its importance 
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present day by the gradual decay and con- 
stitutional feebleness of all potato kind all 
the world over. 

For a seedling is like a child —a gen- 
uine new individual, the product of a 
flower fertilized by pollen from another 
blossom of its own kind; and it begins 
life on a fresh basis for itself, full of young 
and sturdy vitality. Buta cutting (which 
is what a “planted potato” practically 
amounts to) is not a fresh young life at 
all; it is only a bit of the old diseased and 
worn-out organism stuck into the ground 
and started anew in slightly different con- 
ditions, Its true animal analogy would 
be found if we could cut offa gouty leg 
and grow an apparently distinct man from 
it, with all the constitutional faults and 
failings of the enfeebled and aged first pos- 
sessor. And the trouble is (as our Amer- 
ican friends quaintly phrase it) that for 
years and years we have gone on growing 
potatoes in this unnatural and undesirable 
way, with hardly ever a fresh cross—a 
true marriage with its consequent infusion 
of new elements —till at last the whole 
stock has become so hopelessly old and 
used-up that even its seedlings are now as 
feeble as the offspring of two worn-out 
old parents might naturally expect to be 
in any species. 

Look for a moment at a few paralle* 
cases elsewhere, which will help us to un- 
derstand the seeming paradox of all pota- 
toes being only part of one original and 
only genuine potato. The famous Cana- 
dian river-weed which came over to En- 
gland some forty or fifty years ago, and has 
dammed up all our canals and waterways 
ever since with its rapidly growing masses, 
is an admirable illustrative example of the 
sort of thing I want to emphasize. For 
the Canadian river-weed (I mercifully 
spare you the infliction of its botanical 
name) is one of the few plants (like the 
date and hemp) which bear the male and 
female flowers on totally different indi- 
viduals. Well, the plant that came across 
to England many years ago— they say, to 
a pond in the Cambridge botanical gar- 
dens — happened to be a female speci- 
men. No male came with it, so it could 
never set seed in the ordinary fashion. 
But, thriving wonderfully in its new home, 
it sent out suckers or underground shoots 
which soon ran wild among the rivers of 
the fen country ; and thence, getting torn 
up by the bottoms of canal-boats, broken 
pieces were accidentally conveyed into all 
the other rivers and streams of England, 
where they took root at once and flour- 
ished everywhere like a green bay-tree. 
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Now, all these new or derivative plants 
are of course female, because in fact they 
are part and parcel of the one original old 
plant that came first like a new William 
the Conqueror to England; and no male 
flower of the river-weed has ever yet been 
observed by botanists in any part of this 
isle of Britain. Thousands and thousands 
of specimens have been carefully exam- 
ined, but not a male blossom has ever 
been discovered here. Consequently, the 
weed has never set seed, and never pro- 
duced any true seedlings; the whole mass 
of waving green foliage that now covers 
the beds of so many streams from Caith- 
ness to Cornwall belongs in the last resort 
to a single very big and wandering plant, 
just as truly as all the branches of an oak 
or a spreading ivy-bush belong to the 
same single individual. 

Similarly with what we call varieties or 
kinds in roses or strawberries. A gar- 
dener produces from seed a particular 
rose-bush, with certain attractive individ- 
ual features, which belong as distinctively 
to that particular bush as her beauty be- 
longs to a particular woman. If he were 
to grow seedlings from it again, they might 
not “come true,” as gardeners put it; or, 
in other words, they might exhibit individ- 
ual traits of their own, different from the 
traits so much admired in their respected 
mother. So, to avoid that contingency, 
the gardener makes no seedlings from his 
bush; he takes advantage of this curious 
power of multiplying the self-same indi- 
vidual by mere division without any cross 
of fresh blood, and “ takes cuttings.” The 
flowers of these of course remain always 
the same, exactly as they would have done 
had the branches been left upon the tree 
that bore them. With strawberries, in 
like manner, when the gardener has once 
got a good stock from seed, he cultivates 
the runners, which are only, after all, long, 
naked branches, that root and leaf at defi- 
nite distances. In every case you can 
only produce a truly new individual by 
genuine wedlock —by crossing and seed- 
ing; and, though the life of the old, much- 
subdivided plant may continue for many, 
many years in special circumstances, 
there comes nevertheless a time at last 
when all its force is utterly 2duzsé, and it 
must needs die like the old, old oak, or the 
cedar that numbers a hundred centuries. 

So now see the plight to which in the 
case of our chief vegetable we have un- 
consciously reduced ourselves. We have 
allowed our one potato-plant to grow so 
old that even when we take seedlings from 
two of its flowers — themselves mere sis- 





ter blossoms of the same decayed and 
decrepit stock—the very seedlings in 
turn start in life with decayed constitu- 
tions, due to so much breeding in and in, 
and lack the vigor and vitality of true 
young blood. The philosophic poet of 
the “ Bab Ballads ” warns “ elderly men of 
the bachelor crew ” that if they insist upon 
committing matrimony late in life, “ their 
babes will be elderly, elderly too.” That 
is just what has happened to the poor 
potato. For lack of frequent healthy cross- 
ing, the entire vitality of the race has been 
siowly dissipated; the entire stock has 
grown old together, and we stand now face 
to face with the awful possibility of a po- 
tatoless universe. 

But why can’t we go back to the foun- 
tain-head once more, and start afresh with 
brand-new potatoes from their native for- 
est? Ay, there’s the rub, as Hamlet 
justly puts it. We can’t discover the 
fountain-head any longer. Nobody knows 
where the potato comes from; the native 
forest itself is dead. The aboriginal wild 
potato seems as extinct in our day the 
wide world over as the dodo or the deino- 
therium. 

This is often the way with important 
food-plants. Nobody can trace with cer- 
tainty the ancestor of wheat or of Indian 
corn, the primitive father of the plantain 
or of the banana. The fact is, whenever a 
plant lays by these rich stores of material 
for its own use, either as seed or root or 
bulb or tuber, man, greedy man, is sure to 
divert it to his own purposes, as ruthlessly 
as he robs the bees of their honey and the 
cows of the milk they have prepared for 
their calves in their own udders. Every 
important human foodstuff is essentially 
at bottom a seed ora tuber; eggs in the 
animal world answering to the one, and 
fatted beasts answering roughly to the 
other. Wheat, barley, Indian corn, peas, 
beans, dates, and cocoanuts are instances 
in the first direction; potatoes, turnips, 
yam, beetroot, are instances in the second. 

From the very first moment, then, that 
the ancestral potato began to lay up 
starches and foodstuffs for itself in its 
own underground tissues, we may be per- 
fectly sure that rodents, monkeys, and 
other animal enemies did their level best 
to circumvent its innocent design by dig- 
ging them up and incontinently eating 
them. Presently, man, as the Red Indian, 
arrived upon the scene, and subjected the 
incipient and starchy potato to some rude 
cultivation. In one way he was less de- 
structive, no doubt, than the rodents and 
monkeys who had gone before him, be- 
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cause, while he rooted up and grubbed 
out more indefatigably than they, he kept 
alittle back for “seed” forthe future. He 
cut up his potato into many small pieces 
with an “eye” in each, the eye being in 
fact an undeveloped leaf-bud, whence 
branches would issue in another season. 
Thus he ensured in some way the contin- 
uance of the plant; but, alas! he only 
cared for his own squaws and papooses in 
the immediate future, and took no thought 
for the convenience of the intrusive white 
man in this then remote nineteenth cen- 
tury. And considering how little the 
white man thought of Azs convenience 
some ages later, perhaps his remissness 
in this respect is not to be wondered at. 

At any rate, what the Red Indian seems 
to have done was just this: as in almost 
every other case of primitive agriculture, 
he brought the wild plant into cultivation, 
and improved largely its special yield; 
but in so doing he destroyed its native 
type altogether. Whether he grubbed up 
all the wild ones and ate them on the spot, 
or whether he merely encroached upon 
their open feeding-grounds and so crowded 
them out, as farms and fences are crowd- 
ing out the buffalo in the far west, does 
not appear; but what is certain is that the 
wild potato itself does not now appear 
either. We have lost all count of the 
primitive stock, so that we can’t go back 
to it to cross it with its cwn degenerate 
descendants, or to develop anew from its 
barbaric tubers the succulent Regent or 
the Ash-leaved Kidney. 

When Raleigh brought the potato to 
Europe, it fared even worse in its new 
home at the hands of man than it had 
done in its old one. For the attention of 
civilized gardeners was mostly directed to 
producing new and better varieties — 
seedlings that-ran to tuber exceedingly — 
at the expense of the general constitu- 
tional vigor. More than that; when once 
a good seedling was produced, everybody 
tried to get seed — really tubers for plant- 
ing —from that individual plant and no 
other, thus neglecting to keep up the older 
varieties. The consequence is that all the 
potato-plants on earth are now parts of two 
or three individual potatoes, and may very 
likely be ultimately derived from a single 
good gardener’s variety of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. 

When once a plant has reached that 
advanced stage of dotage, its fate is 
sealed, surely and irrevocably. Actum 
est de potato. You may indeed prolong 
its life for a while through progressively 
feebler and ever feebler representatives ; 





but, sooner or later, die it must, of pure 
épuisement, like the last of the Tasmani- 
ans on Norfolk Island. It is a used-up 
race, and nothing on earth will save it. 
It is worse off even than the Romans of 
the decadence or the moribund Byzan- 
tines, who could stil! intermarry with the 
fresh young stock of Goth or Slavonian. 
For it has no chance of crossing left to 
reinvigorate its blood. It becomesa prey 
to ten thousand diseases, from the fungus 
that caused the Irish famine to the de- 
vouring flood of the Colorado beetle. 

The history of this last-named aggres- 
sive host in itself beautifully though pain- 
fully illustrates one final chapter in the 
biography of any decadent species. The 
potato-bug, as it is more simply than 
euphoniously called in its native country, 
plays to the dying potato the part of the 
barbarian invader to the Roman Empire. 
(Did I not promise to discourse to you of 
the decline and fall, and do you not now 
see how strictly appropriate, by biological 
analogy, was that seemingly strained and 
extreme metaphor?) For many centuries 
the Colorado beetle, as yet unknown to 
fame, had fattened and thriven on the 
leaves of a Rocky Mountain solanum, 
which was not the potato, but a distant 
cousin of somewhat similar taste in the 
selfsame family. It commonly happens 
that each species of plant in the wild state 
is thus preyed upon by a particular insect ; 
and entomologists know well that the best 
way to catch certain rare butterflies or 
moths is by watching for the caterpillars 
on their special food-plant, so as to breed 
them out in due time from the chrysalis. 
The solanum of the Rocky Mountains was 
thus the proper pabulum for the larva of 
the Colorado beetle, ere yet its dreaded 
name was known to history, or its mis- 
deeds had become in two worlds the sub- 
ject of repressive legislative enactments. 

In time, however, as civilization took its 
_ westward, the potato spread in its 
wake to the base of the Rockies. The 
white man came and brought his tuber 
with him. Then the enterprising beetle 
saw his chance in life. Being a tolerable 
botanist, he perceived at a glance that the 
new plant introduced into his preserves 
by the American immigrant was indeed a 
solanum (though I don’t for a moment 
suppose he called it to himself by that or 
any other name), and that it would proba- 
bly prove, as the advertisements say, “an 
excellent substitute ” for that other of its 
kind, his accustomed food-plant. He tried 
it forthwith, and it succeeded admirably. 
“The potato for the potato-beetle!” was 
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thenceforth his cry. Ina very few years 
the number of Colorado beetles on the 
face of the earth had increased a thousand- 
fold, and the intrusive host of loathsome, 
crawling larvae — they are the ugliest and 
slimiest creatures ever seen outside a 
museum— had set Malthus at defiance, 
and spread over the length and breadth of 
America. To them it must have seemed 
as though the American people had planted 
whole square miles of a peculiarly deli- 
cious and succulent solanum for no other 
purpose than to provide a pasture for in- 
numerable hordes of Colorado beetles. 

Now the moral of all this, as the duch- 
ess would have said to Alice in Won- 
derland, is immediately apparent to the 
reflective inteiligence. Why did the Colo- 
rado beetle, who had never killed off his 
own solanum iz endless centuries, succeed 
in overrunning such vast areas of good 
potato country in a few short seasons? 
Clearly because the potato itself was 
already too enfeebled by old age and 
disease to withstand the attacks of its in- 
sidious enemy. A vigorous young stock 
would have repelled the invaders, as Rome 
repelled the Gaul in the days of the re- 
public; a decadent race could no more 
resist it than the provincials of the last 
age of the empire could resist the on- 
slaught of Alaric or Attila, The reason 
why the potato fell so fast before the 
mountain-bred foe was the same as the 
reason why the Roman fell before the 
northern barbarian from his snow-clad 
fastnesses. The stock was worn out; the 
race was exhausted; whatever enemy 
chooses to attack it now, be it Goth or 
Hun, beetle or mildew, gains an easy and 
all too inglorious victory over the unhappy 
tuber. Nothing remains but the ghost of 
the once mighty plant, the Romani nomi- 
nis umobra of defunct potatohood. 

And is the potato really doomed? And 
must the tuber die? Then thirty thou- 
sand Kerry boys will know the reason why. 
Has a cruel and oppressive Saxon govern- 
ment, intent merely on the woes of Kent 
and Leicestershire, done nothing to pre- 
vent this national disgrace, and to guar- 
antee the foodstuff of the finest peasantry 
in Europe? Well, there is still hope, 
though a very faint one. Attempts are 
being made by skilled botanists to cross 
the potato with various allied South Amer- 
ican solanums, so as to bring back some- 
thing of the primitive vigor to the ex- 
hausted stock, and to preserve its life -to 





many future generations. If these experi- 
ments prove successful, the plant we shall 
obtain will be, not quite a potato, but a 
sturdy mulatto of sound and vigorous con- 
stitution. It is hoped that the new potato 
(not, of course, in the Covent Garden 
sense) will prove superior to the attacks 
of Peronospora infestans — the mildew of 
the famine —and will laugh to scorn the 
puny attempts of that now dreaded vis- 
itor, the Colorado beetle, whose advent in 
Europe by Cunard steamer, on a Conti- 
nental tour, has been duly expected any 
time these last ten years. 

Finally, let me pour forth one word of 
comfort into the distressed ear of British 
housewifery. I fear my prognostication 
of evil to come may have sunk too deep 
into the tender heart of many an anxious 
wife and mother. She may have trembled 
too trustingly for dear baby’s dinner. To 
calm these excessive fears for the future 
of cookery, I should like to explain that 
when I talk of the proximate extinction of 
the potato I use the words only in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and by the usual measures 
of geological chronology. The probable 
date which I would fix upon for the fulfil- 
ment of my prophecy is approximately 
that of the Greek Kalends. The potato 
is undoubtedly in very feeble health ; but 
its friends and its medical advisers hope 
that with care and attention its life may be 
spared for many years to.come, if not even 
perhaps prolonged indefinitely. Threat- 
ened men live long. The potato may live 
longer than any of us reckon upon. It is 
true its constitution is seriously impaired, 
and its liability to disease grows every 
day more marked. But no effort is being 
spared by science to recruit its shattered 
health ; and now that the true nature of its 
complaint — old age — is fully understood, 
measures are being taken before it dies to 
supply its place, if the worst should come, 
by an appropriate successor of the same 
family. This successor will doubtless 
share half its blood, and, if the attempts 
at hybridization turn out as well as we 
have reason to expect, will be stronger 
and healthier than its decrepit ancestor. 
In any case, we are fairly safe in our own 
time. Our beefsteak will not be divorced 
from its faithful helpmeet. And after us 
the deluge. Succeeding ages will learn 
to do without potatoes altogether, or will 
patronize the yam trade with the flourish- 
ing republics of central Africa. 
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IN THE BALKANS WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 


IN THE BALKANS WITH PRINCE 
FERDINAND. 


A YEAR has how passed since it was 
my good fortune to make a tour with 
Prince Ferdinand through eastern Bul- 
garia and to return with his Royal High- 
ness vi@ the Danube and Lom Palanka to 
Sophia. A description of the journey ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review of last 
July, in which I ventured to express an 
opinion as to the extent to which the 
prince had already won the affections of 
his subjects, and to assert that his posi- 
tion had more of the elements of perma- 
nence than was generally admitted at the 
time. I had witnessed many manifesta- 
tions of loyalty so spontaneous and enthu- 
siastic that no amount of official pressure 
could have succeeded in creating them. 
Even at Plevna, Rahova, and Nicopoli, 
the strongholds of the Russophil opposi- 
tion, the prince had been warmly received. 
It was true, however, that not many 
months before Bulgaria had gone through 
a crisis of extreme gravity; she had es- 
caped, so to speak, with her life from a 
Russian coup de main; and it was only 
to be expected that at such a time the 
people would give a hearty welcome to 
the prince of their choice whose existence 
among them was a guarantee that Bulgaria 
was sti!l a free country. Such manifesta- 
tions might therefore have been _ inter- 
preted rather in the light of a proud 
assertion of national independence than 
as a tribute to the personal merits of the 
prince, who at that time had scarcely had 
sufficient opportunity of showing what he 
could do for Bulgaria. But in the twelve 
months which have passed Prince Ferdi- 
nand and his subjects have had abundant 
opportunity for forming a closer acquaint- 
ance with each other. The excitement 
aroused by Russian interference has sub- 
sided; the country has enjoyed nearly 
two years of perfect tranquillity ; and in 
the calmer atmosphere of the political 
world the Bulgarians have been enabled 
to gain a clearer insight into the character 
and capabilities of the sovereign whom 
they have chosen. Has Prince Ferdinand 
justified the national choice? Has he 
strengthened his hold upon the affections 
of the people? Will he be able to retain 
his position as the head of a free and inde- 
pendent nation? Such are the questions 
which must suggest themselves to every 
true friend of Bulgarian liberty. For it 
may be taken for granted that if the Bulga- 
rians submit to another change of régime 
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in deference to the ambitious designs of 
a foreign power, a fatal blow will have 
been dealt not only against their national 
independence, but also against those prin- 
ciples of right and justice on which the 
smaller states of Europe depend for their 
existence. 

It is a pleasant surprise for the traveller 
from the West — from “ Europe,” as the 
Bulgarians say — who has hitherto been 
obliged to spend twelve dreary hours on 
the road from Pirot to Sophia, to find him- 
self gliding luxuriously in the Orient ex- 
press into the handsome station which 
now adorns the Bulgarian capital. The 
railway has brought Sophia into contact 
with Western civilization. Everywhere 
progress is manifest. On leaving the sta- 
tion I was first struck by the general ap- 
pearance of bustle and enlivenment so 
much in contrast with the Oriental sleepi- 
ness of the old Turkish town, and next 
by the sight of a handsome straight boule- 
vard, planted with trees on either side, 
which has been formed by clearing many 
scores of the wretched but picturesque 
old houses which a few months ago were 
standing here undisturbed in their ancient 
squalor. This was not the only improve- 
ment I noticed in Sophia. Another hand- 
some street, also planted with trees, now 
runs through the southern portion of the 
town, the view being closed in at one end 
by the cathedral and at the other by the 
snowy summit of Mount Vitosch. A fine 
chaussée, the future Rotten Row of So- 
phia—if one can imagine a smokeless 
Rotten Row with a charming mountain 
view —now leads in a south-westerly 
direction to the broad grassy downs, over 
which the horseman can gallop for miles 
without meeting an obstacle. These im- 
provements have not been carried out 
without opposition. A mob, mainly com- 
posed of women, violently resisted the 
demolition of an orthodox church. The 
authorities, believing. with Pindar that 
“water is best,” endeavored to cool the 
ardor of feminine fanaticism by bringinga 
fire-hose into play, but the Amazons cap- 
tured the obnoxious instrument and in- 
jured some of the laborers with pokers, 
tin cans, and other domestic utensils. 
Everywhere substantial modern dwellings 
are taking the place of the rickety huts 
and sheds which commemorate five hun- 
dred years of Turkish rule. It is hard to 
believe that the capital of Bulgaria has 
only just reached the first decade of its 
freedom. The laying out of streets and 
planting of trees has been actively super- 
intended by Prince Ferdinand, who takes 
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the greatest interest in the improvement 
of the city. Sophia has a future. 

Soon after my arrival I was honored 
with an interview by the prince, who, 
somewhat contrary to my expectation, ap- 
peared in excellent health and spirits. I 
had feared that a year of anxiety at home 
and discouragement from abroad might 
have seriously affected his health, but I 
was agreeably surprised to find him look- 
ing better and stronger than when I last 
saw him. But what struck me most was 
the tone of increased confidence and de- 
cision that characterized his language ; 
there was a firmness, a vigor, a resolu- 
tion, which I had not noticed before, and 
which impressed me most favorably. In 
the course of a long and interesting con- 
versation the prince drew my attention to 
the rapid but solid progress which Bul- 
garia has made during the last year, to the 
tranquillity and order prevailing in the 
country, notwithstanding the unsettled 
condition of the neighboring Balkan states, 
and to the successful efforts he had made 
to put down brigandage. He alsoalluded 
to the great advantages already resulting 
from the opening of the Psaribrod-Vaka- 
rel line, and to the improvements in prog- 
ress at Sophia, of which I had already 
taken notice. Speaking of his own posi- 


tion his Royal Highness said that the 
attitude of the great powers, so far from 
proving injurious, had been of positive 
advantage to him in assisting him to win 
the sympathy of the Bulgarians, whose 
hatred of foreigners and everything for- 


eign amounts to detestation. Had he 
come to the country as a representative 
of Russian or of Austrian influence, he 
would always have been regarded with 
suspicion, but he had now identified him- 
self with the cause of Bulgarian indepen- 
dence, and with Bulgaria he would stand 
or fall. Deserted by those who, for per- 
sonal or dynastic reasons, might have 
been expected to support him, and con- 
fronted with innumerable difficulties and 
dangers, he had taken refuge in boldness 
(?audace), and boldness would be the char- 
acteristic of his future action. Nothing, 
he said, suited his position better than a 
cheerful pessimism ; he had often said to 
his officers in jest that as they had driven 
away Prince Alexander, who had led them 
to victory, he supposed they would soon 
be ready to get rid of Prince Alexander’s 
successor. The conversation turned upon 
Austria, and I said that the moment ap- 
peared to be approaching when the house 
of Hapsburg would need the guidance of 
a brilliant genius to unfold and develop a 
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| great scheme of Eastern policy, and to 


place Austria in the position of a great 
Slav power. 

“Yes,” he said, “the man of genius 
was there, but he is dead;” and he went 
on to speak with touching sympathy of 
the tragic fate of the archduke Rudolph, 
whose refined scientific tastes he shared, 
and whose great mental endowments and 
enlightened appreciation of the Slav races 
seemed to mark him out as the future 
regenerator of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Speaking of the great political ability 
which distinguished the ill-fated heir of 
the Hapsburgs, the prince said it was all 
the more remarkable when one bears in 
mind the very inadequate training which 
is thought sufficient for youthful scions 
of royalty in most European countries. 
“They can ride and shoot and eat good 
dinners,” he said, “*and some of them can 
put a regiment through its drill; but when 
in time they are brought face to face with 
political problems they prove to be mere 
children.” 

Doubtless Prince Ferdinand felt, what 
he did not express, that the severe trials 
of the last two years have been worth 
more to him as a political training than all 
the previous experience of his life. His 
Royal Highness then invited me to be 
present at the opening of the works of the 
Yamboli-Bourgas railway at the latter 
town, and to accompany him afterwards 
on a tour along the southern slopes of the 
Balkans, and through the beautiful Valley 
of Roses to Kalofer, returning thence vid 
Philippopolis to Sophia. I need not say 
that the invitation so cordially offered was 
gratefully accepted; and the interesting 
scenes which I witnessed during the days 
that followed will never fade from my 
memory. 

The ceremony of the inauguration of 
the railway works at Bourgas had been 
fixed for the orthodox May-day, the 13th 
May, according to our calendar. A spe- 
cial train left Sophia on the eleventh at six 
A.M., conveying the ministers, the chief 
public functionaries, and the other invited 
guests. It wasa pleasant spring morning, 
and as we passed through the open coun- 
try which surrounds Sophia, I was struck 
by the beautiful effect of the eastern light 
as it fell softly upon the snows and ver- 
dant ravines of Mount Vitosch. Pres- 
ently the train came to a stop, and we saw 
in the distance a party of horsemen can- 
tering towards us across the dewy grass. 
It was Prince Ferdinand, accompanied by 
a small escort; and the prince, riding 
through a brook which intervened, ap- 
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proached the train and conversed for a 
while with the prime minister and others. 
It has been revealed to the world by jour- 
nals of high reputation, that the prince 
cannot ride; and such is my faith in the 
authority of well-informed circles that for 
the moment I felt inclined to distrust the 
testimony of my eyes. However, I had 
afterwards many opportunities of seeing 
his Royal Highness on horseback. The 
prince did not enter the train, as, with his 
habitual disregard of risk, he had arranged 
to travel all the following night by another 
special train. It was fortunate for Prince 
Alexaader that he was not travelling at 
night when, during his last journey in 
Bulgaria, his train reached a spot where a 
gang of conspirators had uprooted the 
rails. We proceeded through this beauti- 
ful mountainous district, which forms a 
link between Rhodope and the Balkan 
range, past Bellova, where the station not 
many months ago was successfully cap- 
tured by brigands, to Philippopolis. Here 
déjeuner was served in the station, and 
after an hour’s delay we started on our 
journey, leaving the main line at Tirnova- 
Semlin for the Yamboli branch, a primitive 
little railway which supplies a service of 
two trains per week to the travelling pub- 
lic. Our train stopped at two or three 
tiny stations, where bands of peasants pre- 
sented addresses to M. Stambouloff. At 
one place a village Demosthenes delivered 
quite an elegant oration. Referring to 
the object which had brought us together, 
he expressed the hope that, under the fos- 
tering care of te prince and the prime 
minister, the commercial prosperity of 
Bulgaria would flourish and expand like 
the May roses now blooming in her beau- 
tiful valleys, A passion for oratory exists 
among the Bulgarians. 

We reached Yamboli at dusk. Itis a 
disappointing town, unpicturesque, sleepy, 
and neglected. Such trade as it possesses 
is in the hands of Spanish Jews, but the 
opening of the line to Bourgas will quicken 
its commercial activity. The whole pop- 
ulation had turned out to welcome the 
ministers; and there was much noise, con- 
fusion, and dust as we bumped along in 
rickety vehicles through streets with a 
pavement resembling the dried bed of an 
Alpine torrent. We were hospitably enter- 
tained by the municipality, and afterwards 
conducted to the apartments provided for 
us in various private houses, It was then 
near midnight, and we had to resume our 
journey at half past three next morning. 
But sleep was impossible, for it was the 
time of the Ramazan, and festive parties 
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of Turks paraded the streets till dawn 
with bagpipes and kettledrums. There 
were also other impediments to slumber, 
of which every one who has passed a night 
in a Bulgarian country town has had am- 
ple experience. 

Before daybreak we had started in an 
endless procession of carriages on our 
long, fatiguing drive to Bourgas. The 
journey of one hundred and two kilomé- 
tres is accomplished in twelve hours over 
a road which can only be described as 
execrable. The drivers frequently aban- 
doned it, and steered their course for 
miles over the wide, undulating downs 
which characterize this part of Bulgaria. 
This dreary and desolate, though fertile, 
region bears testimony to the long, fierce 
struggle between Turk and Christian of 
which it has been the scene. In 1829 
almost the whole Christian population fled 
northwards in the wake of the retiring 
Russian army; since 1879 a portion of the 
Turkish inhabitants has emigrated; and 
now the eye ranges for miles over vast 
tracts of green sward unrelieved by a sin- 
gle human habitation oreven atree. Here 
and there thickets of underwood make 
their appearance, which till lately formed 
the lurking-places of brigands; but owing 
to the energy of Prince Ferdinand’s gov- 
ernment, the road is now tolerably safe. 
The carriage which I was _ fortunate 
enough to share with M. Matthéeff, the 
Bulgarian postmaster-general (to whom I 
may say here I am indebted for much in- 
teresting and valuable information), was 
piloted by a Turkish driver, one of the 
best specimens of his class that it would 
be possible to find. He had spent the 
whole of the previous night, he told us, in 
feasting and visiting his friends, and he 
had had no sleep; but he nevertheless was 
perfectly sober, and remarkably lively and 
cheerful, keeping a keen eye on his team 
of four horses, while he chatted pleas- 
antly with my friend, or interspersed his 
remarks with Turkish songs, which to my 
untutored ear seemed to have neither key 
nor melody, nor beginning nor end. Some- 
times he would address a cry of exhorta- 
tion to his horses in the middle of a ditty, 
and I ignorantly thought that these lively 
notes were part of the refrain, until I was 
informed by my companion that they were 
mere interpolations. The Turks who in- 
habit eastern Bulgaria are some of the 
best and most loyal of Prince Ferdinand’s 
subjects; if in any respect they deserve 
the epithet “ unspeakable,” it is because 
they are unspeakably superior to their 
Christian fellow-subjects—who are mainly 
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Greeks —in most of the moral virtues. 
I would strongly recommend a few weeks’ 
sojourn in eastern Bulgaria to those gen- 
tlemen who prepare fulminations against 
the unspeakable one in the seclusion of 
comfortable English libraries. 

We reached the little Turkish town of 
Karnabat at noon, after a bumping of 
eight hours’ duration, which must have 
proved beneficial to those amongst us who 
suffered from atorpidliver. An excellent 
déjeuner —the Black Sea turbot shall ever 
be dear to my memory — was served ina 
quaint little house overlooking a garden 
planted with garlic, and abundant supplies 
of that healthful vegetable were again and 
again torn from the bosom of the bounte- 
ous earth to supply the incessant demands 
of the guests. At five in the afternoon we 
reached Lidja, a primitive bathing estab- 
lishment well known to the Romans, of 
whom traces are still to be found in the 
crumbling walls hard by. An arched 
vault of stonework, admitting neither light 
nor ventilation, covers in the bath, in 
which the warm mineral water wells up in 
great abundance. The excellent example 
of M. Stambouloff and M. Sacharia Sto- 
ganoff, the president of the Sobranje, who 
lost no time in plunging in, was followed 
by most of the party. We had swimming 
races in the dark, steaming tide, and grave 
statesmen showed that they were sound in 
limb as well as sage in counsel. When 
we came out we found some peasants sell- 
ing enormous mushrooms, which were 
toasted on the embers of a wood fire close 
by. When I saw M. Stambouloff partake 
of a particularly large one, I bethought 
myself of the fate of Claudius, and feared 
that this might indeed be a disastrous day 
for Bulgaria. 

The remainder of the road to Bourgas 
lies through a wide, grassy plain dotted 
here and there with tufts of brushwood, 
and bearing no trace of human existence, 
except where occasional sheepfolds were 
visible at long intervals. The verdure of 
the greensward is diversified by the bril- 
liant hues of innumerable peonies, which 
grow here in such wonderful luxuriance 
that in some places the landscape seems 
covered with a mantle of the richest crim- 
son, spreading away to the horizon. In 
front we could see the dim, misty outline 
of the Black Sea, while to our right a 
land-locked inlet—the future harbor of 
the Bulgarian fleet — seemed to terminate 
in one of those vast marshes which abound 
on this coast, and in summer time infect 
the air with malaria. A remarkable scene 
of animation presented itself as we drove 
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into Bourgas. The little town, fully con- 
scious of the fact that an important era in 
its commercial prosperity was about to be 
inaugurated, bestirred itself to give a cor- 
dial reception to the prince and his minis- 
ters. Triumphal arches, garlands, Vene- 
tian masts, and flags adorned the narrow, 
crooked little streets, which were thronged 
by dense crowds of people. Bourgas is 
almost wholly a Greek town; not-long 
ago it was selected as the scene of a Rus- 
sian filibustering expedition, and the sym- 
pathies of its inhabitants are naturally 
adverse to Bulgarian rule. Butall Greeks 
keenly appreciate material benefits, and 
the people of Bourgas see the advantage 
of having an energetic and enlightened 
government, which is preparing to incur 
heavy expenses in order to make their 
town, as they said themselves in their ad- 
dress to the prince, the “ Marseilles of 
Bulgaria.” His Royal Highness arrived 
in the afternoon of the next day, and was 
received with immense enthusiasm by the 
whole population. The evening was spent 
quietly by the people in preparation for 
the great event of the following day. 

The prince received numerous loyal ad- 
dresses at Bourgas, but among them was 
a petition which illustrates the difficulties 
arising from the circumstance that the 
Greek Church in Bulgaria is ruled from 
Constantinople. The patriarch had lately 
summoned the metropolitan of Bourgas 
and Anchialo to that city, and had sent 
the people another bishop, who was by no 
means to their taste, and whom they 
would not allow to officiate in their 
churches. They petitioned the prince to 
remove the obnoxious ecclesiastic, but his 
Royal Highness allowed the matter to 
stand over for the present, in the hope 
that the new bishop would defer to the 
remonstrances of the government. The 
bishop, however, who forgot that it was 
his duty to shake off the dust from his 
feet and depart from a community that 
would have none of him, persisted in re- 
maining, and eventually was escorted to 
the Turkish frontier by a couple of gen- 
darmes. : 

The day of the great festival dawned 
with unclouded splendor, and the good 
people of Bourgas hastened betimes to 
array themselves in holiday dress and to 
repair to the spot where a work was to be 
inaugurated that was destined to bring 
wealth and prosperity to their city. The 
site of the new railway station lies in a 
green corn-field close by the inner harbor, 
which is to be deepened at great expense. 
|The course of the future railway was 
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marked out with flags. When I arrived 
an immense multitude had already assem- 
bled; every high functionary and almost 
every distinguished man in Bulgaria was 
present; the sombre dress of the civilians 
was enlivened by stars, ribbons, and deco. 
rations, while the gorgeous vestments of 
the priests, the uniforms of the soldiers, 
and the picturesque garb of the peasants 
added brilliancy to the scene. Prince 
Ferdinand, in full-dress uniform, arrived 
at eleven o’clock, and was received with 
loud cheers by the assembled multitude. 
A religious ceremony then began, con- 
ducted by the Archbishop of Slivno, a 
venerable old man with a long white 
beard, who looked the picture of dignity, 
in a magnificent robe of gold brocade 
anda jewelled mitre. The aged prelate, 
though in failing health, had undertaken 
a long and fatiguing journey in order to 
be present. The priests chanted a litany 
in monotone which seemed interminable, 
and the responses were taken up by the 
crowd around, the women crossing them- 
selves with peculiar fervor. The arch- 


bishop next delivered an allocution full of 
hearty loyalty, and invoked the divine 
blessing upon the prince and upon the 
work about to be undertaken; and then 
led the way toa spot marked by a flag- 


staff in the centre of the field, where 
Prince Ferdinand, vigorously wielding a 
highly ornamented pickaxe which was 
presented to him as a souvenir of the oc- 
casion, turned the first earth of the Yam- 
boli-Bourgas line. Another pickaxe was 
then produced and passed round the circle 
which stood by, so that I was enabled to 
take part in the goodly work of the day. 
The regiment of sappers ( pionnzers) who 
were to be employed on the works then 
marched past, a splendid set of fellows 
with the muscle of English navvies and 
the bearing of English guardsmen. They 
are selected not only for their physique, 
but because of their superior intelligence. 
They then formed into line, and the prince 
passed on to where an excellent repast of 
cold lamb and a kind of rice pudding was 
prepared for them. But betore he reached 
the tables the officers and men broke the 
line in their enthusiasm, and lifting the 
prince on their shoulders carried him on- 
wards with loud cheers. This is the way 
in which Bulgarian soldiers delight to 
honor a popular commander ; the process 
is similar to that of “hoisting” at Eton, 
with this difference, that the Bulgarians, 
not content with carrying aloft the object 
of their loyalty, dandle him up and down 
in a way which must be rather alarming 
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to those who for the first time receive this 
attention. I confess I looked on with 
dismay when a little later, at Slivno, the 
officers “hoisted” the prince after mess 
and carried him through a doorway which 
was not over high and down a flight of 
steps to his carriage. 

The most interesting scene of the day 
then followed. The whole regiment was 
extended along the line of the proposed 
railway for nearly a mile, and beyond the 
soldiers we could see hundreds of peas- 
ants also standing ready for the word of 
command. Ata given signal a thousand 
spades were plunged into the earth, the 
men working vigorously, and some of 
them tossing the clods of earth high into 
the air in token of their zeal. Hundreds 
of wheelbarrows were set in motion and 
rapidly filled and wheeled away. I have 
never witnessed a military spectacle with 
greater satisfaction ; it was pleasant to see 
these fine sunburnt lads in their snow- 
white uniforms, the pick of the Bulgarian 
youth, engaged with all their might upon 
a work of peace and utility to their coun- 
try. The prince passed down the line 
bestowing many a kindly word of encour- 
agement on the willing toilers, and when 
he reached the place where the peasants 
were working he paused for a consider- 
able time. Unlike the disciplined soldiers, 
the peasants allowed their attention to be 
somewhat distracted by the presence of 
their sovereign, but they nevertheless ap- 
peared to take to their work con amore. 
The Yamboli-Bourgas line will be finished 
by next October, and will probably prove 
to be the most rapidly and inexpensively 
constructed railway in Europe. The regi- 
ment of sappers will be employed on it 
throughout the summer, and the peasants 
in the communes through which the line 
passes will each of them be expected to 
give ten days’ labor or pay a fine of three 
francs per diem. Hired labor is almost 
impossible to procure in Bulgaria, as every 
peasant is a landowner and prefers to at- 
tend to his own estate; but at the same 
time the Bulgarians would never dream 
of paying their money to foreign navvies. 
The arrangement which compels the peas- 
ants who live in the neighborhood to assist 
in the construction of the line has met 
with no opposition on their part, for as 
landowners they have a direct interest in 
the completion of an undertaking which 
will greatly increase the value of agricul- 
tural produce. Eight thousand peasants 
are bound to supply twenty sleepers each. 
Few bridges will be necessary; and the 
entire line of one hundred and eight kilo- 
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métres will be completed without a loan, 
and, indeed, without a contract except 
that for the rails, which has been secured 
by an English firm, The whole arrange- 
ments illustrate the remarkable capacity 
of the Bulgarians for self-help, which en- 
ables them to rely on their own resources, 
to discard foreign capitalists, and to prove 
to the world their fitness for the privileges 
of self-government and independence. 
An instructive contrast is presented by 
the railway system in Servia, which the 
government has just wrested from the 
hands of foreign exploiteurs, who have 
been making a profit of twenty-eight per 
cent. by the imposition of enormous tariffs. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the 
immense importance of a line which will 
connect the present and future railway 
system of Bulgaria with the sea, and open 
up the heart cf the country as well as the 
towns of Philippopolis and Sophia to 
foreign commerce. A much-needed out- 
let will also be provided for Bulgarian 
agricultural produce. Bulgaria, as I heard 
the minister of finance say, has hitherto 
been like a mansion without a street door, 
to which access can only be obtained 
through the court-yards of other houses. 
She has been hedged in on all sides by a 
rampart of protective tariffs. The Varna- 
Rustchuk line runs through only a corner 
of Prince Ferdinand’s dominions, and the 
ulgarians, through fear of Russia rather 
than because of the difficulty of raising 
money, have been reluctant to construct a 
railway between Rustchuk and the capital. 
The enormous rates charged by Baron 
Hirsch on the Constantinople and Sa- 
lonica lines have practically closed the 
way from the south, and the result has 
been that Bulgaria has been largely de- 
pendent on Austria for a supply of manu- 
factured articles. But she will soon have 
access to the great highway of the sea, 
and the fact ought not to be lost sight of 
by enterprising English firms. 

The ceremony of inauguration was fol- 
lowed by a sumptuous déjeuner, which 
was served in a pavilion decorated with 
green boughs and bunches of peonies. 
Several toasts were of course proposed, 
and the prince drank to the “ Triumphs of 
Peace” amid an immense enthusiasm. 
A circumstance which was entirely unpre- 
meditated afterwards gave rise to some 
sharp passages of arms between Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian newspapers. An 
Englishman who was present made a 
speech, in which he dwelt upon the sym- 
pathy feit in England for a young nation 
making a gallant stand for its freedom, 
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and at the same time working out its 
peaceful development undeterred by all 
the difficulties which Europe has thrown 
in its way. The prince, who expressed 
himself in English, thanked the speaker; 
and the foreign minister proposed the 
health of Queen Victoria, “/’auguste tante 
de notre bien aimé souverain,” which was 
received with deafening cheers, the band 
playing “ God save the Queen.” The sul- 
tan’s health was next proposed; but the 
toast, once customary in Bulgaria, of the 
““Czar Liberator” appears to have been 
forgotten. Many gratuitous inferences 
were of course drawn by the newspapers 
to which I have alluded, and much unnec- 
essary heat elicited. 

Prince Ferdinand, on his return to the 
town, received an enthusiastic ovation 
from the people, who, now that the im- 
portant ceremony was over, began to 
rejoice and make merry with a will. The 
hora, or national dance, an inseparable 
accompaniment to every event in Bulga- 
rian life, was led off beneath the windows 
of the prince’s house by M. Stambouloff 
and the ministers, the dancers, many of 
whom were peasants in their picturesque 
dresses, joining hands in a vast circle, 
which went round to the strains of flutes, 
bagpipes, fiddles, and all kinds of music. 
As the evening wore on the scene became 
more and more interesting. The moon 
arose over the bay, shedding its soft pale 
light upon the distant hills ; the tiny lamps 
were kindled on the minarets, and amid 
the sounds of festivity in the streets the 
voice of the muezzin could be heard aloft 
summoning the faithful to the devotions 
of the Ramazan. Hundreds of colored 
lanterns hung from the trees in the gar- 
dens with which Bourgas abounds; the 
crowds became denser than ever, and the 
dancing was renewed with vigor ; rockets 
were continually darting into the sky, and 
crackers and even petards exploded in the 
streets without apparently hurting any 
one. Towards midnight Prince Ferdi- 
nand walked almost unattended through 
the town. The rejoicings were still going 
on merrily, and did not terminate till the 
break of dawn. It was indeed a day to be 
much remembered at Bourgas. 

A noteworthy feature in the day’s pro- 
ceedings was the ovation received by M. 
Stambouloff. A thorough Bulgarian, the 
prime minister understands the people, 
and the people understand him. After 
having joined heartily in the dance, M. 
Stambouloff was about to proceed home- 
wards when the people lifted him on their 
shoulders and carried him to the house in 
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which he was staying. They continued 
to cheer loudly until he appeared on the 
balcony and addressed them in one of 
those extempore orations which he knows 
so well how to deliver. In a former num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review | described 
M. Stambouloff as the savior of his coun- 
try, and while freely criticising certain 
faults of his administration, I expressed 
the opinion that the weifare, perhaps even 
the national existence, of Bulgaria de- 
pends upon the continuance of his rule. 
I see nothing to alter in what I then 
wrote. During the past year M. Stam- 
bouloff has triumphed over the remainder 
of his political opponents. He has dis- 
embarrassed himself of his Conservative 
colleagues MM. Natchevitch and Stoi- 
loff ; he presides over a Cabinet composed 
of his loyal adherents; he has taught 
some troublesome ecclesiastics that they 
must not presume to dispute his authority ; 
he commands an overwhelming majority 
in the Sobranje, of which his faithful 
friend M. Sacharia Stoyanoff is _presi- 
dent; he has won by degrees the confi- 
dence of Prince Ferdinand, and he has 
the whole Bulgarian people at his back. 
Even his faults will appear excusable 
when we bear in mind the crisis through 
which Bulgaria has been passing ; he has 
acted upon the doctrine that prevention is 
better than cure ; he has nipped the evil in 
the bud, and he has been able to crush his 
enemies before they could crush him. It 
is quite conceivable that Russia, recogniz- 
ing M. Stambouloff’s immense influence 
with his countrymen, should endeavor to 
win him to her side; and I have heard 
some of his opponents assert that M. 
Stambouloff, looking forward to the time 
when he may have to retire from office, 
has left a door open for reconciliation 
with the czar. Ifthis were true, M. Stam- 
bouloff would be no better nor worse than 
many other Balkan statesmen, who solace 
themselves with Russian roubles in the 
penury of opposition, and find Russian 
support a valuable protection against the 
vengeance of their triumphant foes. But 


the position of M. Stambouloff is unique 


in many respects. His fortunes are bound 
up with those of Prince Ferdinand, for 
whose acceptance of the Bulgarian throne 
he is mainly responsible. His place in 
history depends upon Prince Ferdinand’s 
success. Russia’s first condition is the 
removal of the prince. Her terms, which 
were lately communicated to the prime 
minister by an officious Bulgarian, are as 
follows: (1) The removal of the prince; 
(2) the election of a new prince of the 
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orthodox faith ; (3) an engagement on the 
part of Bulgaria to act as Russia’s ally in 
case of war. The bearer of these propos- 
als made use of the name of a well-known 
Russian diplomat. M. Stambouloff’s re- 
ply was characteristic. “The Bulgarians,” 
he said, “are not likely to be caught a 
second time in the same trap. In 1886 
we sacrificed a prince to Russia, and we 
received from her in return a dictator in 
the person of General Kaulbars.” He 
then gave a gentle hint to the Bulgarian 
gentleman not to meddle in such matters 
in future, if he did not want to be tried for 
high treason. M.Stambouloff has thrown 
the die; he will stand or fall with Prince 
Ferdinand. 

The prince left Bourgas for Slivno on 
the following day, attended by the prime 
minister, M. Sallabascheff, the minister of 
finance, and a small suite. Slivno, the 
“‘ Manchester of Bulgaria,” lies at the foot 
of the Balkans, some twenty kilométres 
north of Yamboli, and we followed the 
road to the latter town to a point at some 
distance beyond Karnabat. The day was 
hot and bright, and the vast fields of 
peonies seemed literally to blaze in the 
brilliant sunshine. As we drove through 
the portions of the wide plain which were 
densely covered with brushwood the cav- 
alcade frequently halted, and the prince, 
who is a keen ornithologist, together with 
others of the party, made short expedi- 
tions into the thickets, with the object of 
procuring specimens of some of the rare 
birds which frequent this lonely region. 
It was not possible to accomplish much in 
a few minutes’ time, but specimens of the 
beautiful Zuspisa melanocephala which 
perches on the épine du Christ (Paliurus 
aculeatus), and of the Passer hispanio- 
lensis, were obtained. 

It was near sunset when we entered 
Karnabat. The little town sustained its 
reputation for culinary skill by providing 
us with an excellent dinner, and it was 
again my inestimable privilege to be 
brought face to face with a Black Sea 
turbot. The population, which is mainly 
Turkish, showed as much enthusiasm as 
is compatible with the dignity of the faith- 
ful. A motto which I noticed on a tri- 
umphal arch as we were leaving the town 
reminded me of some words of Prince 
Ferdinand’s, to which I have alluded al- 
ready. “Be bold, Ferdinand; the people 
are with you.” So ran the inscription, 
which shows that the people of Karnabat 
are not far from the truth of the present 
situation. The motto which I saw most 
frequently during the following days was, 
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“ Preserve us our freedom.” The Bulga- 
rians regard their prince as the embodi- 
ment of their national independence. 

It was already dusk when we resumed 
our journey, and the shadows of night fell 
rapidly over the vast solitary plain which 
lay between us and the Balkans. Here 
and there fires were burning brightly near 
the road at poiats where careful driving 
was necessary ; at other places groups of 
mounted gendarmes stood by with flaming 
torches, or a fresh escort awaited us; 
more than once as we passed near some 
village undiscernible in the darkness — 
for the Bulgarian villages as a rule lie at 
some distance from the main roads — we 
found crowds of peasants assembled, some 
dancing round a bonfire, while others 
waved torches and cheered. The cool 
night air was pleasant after the great heat 
of the day, and some of us managed to 
sleep a little notwithstanding the violent 
jolting to which we were subjected, for 
the prince’s cortége was travelling at a 
pace rarely attempted on these rugged 
highways. It was past midnight when I 
was awakened Ly the loud reports of rock- 
ets bursting in the air above our heads. 
We were approaching Slivno, and we 
could see the blaze of fireworks and illu- 
minations in front, while the fine peaks of 
the Balkans in the background seemed to 
look gloomily down upon the gay scene 
below. The whole population was on foot, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour; 
the low, quaint houses were adorned with 
flags and green boughs, and brightly lit up 
with lamps and candles; and hundreds of 
men Carrying torches and cheering loudly 
ran by the carriages as we drove rapidly 
through the crooked, narrow streets. I 
could not help admiring the composure of 
our horses as rockets and other fireworks 
were let off within two or three yards of 
their heads ; they proved themselves equal 
to the occasion, and never thought of 
swerving. At Slivno, as elsewhere, those 
who accompanied the prince were lodged 
in private houses, and I must speak grate- 
fully of the kindness and attention which 
I received everywhere. In most cases 
some member of the family could speak 
either French or English. The Bulgarian 
house of the better class is not what an 
Englishman would describe as substan- 
tially built; each room has generally a 
large number of windows and a door com- 
municating upon an open verandah, from 
which a staircase descends into a garden. 
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precautions seem to be taken to make the 
house secure at night, and the fact speaks 
we!l for the honesty of the people. A 
Bulgarian would be filled with astonish- 
ment at the care with which an English- 
man, at bedtime, barricades his castle. 
The programme for next day included 
a review, a service in the cathedral, a visit 
tojthe cloth-factories, and an excursion into 
the mountains. With regard to the facto- 
ries, I had certain preconceived ideas of 
smoke, noise, and general ugliness, such 
as would qualify Slivno for its designation 
of the “ Bulgarian Manchester.” But what 
a Manchester! We left the prince’s house 
early in the afternoon, and driving through 
steep, narrow streets, through which 
mountain rivulets of the clearest water 
were coursing swiftly, we reached a ro- 
mantic glen, the richly wooded sides of 
which converged upon a foaming torrent. 
Majestic rocky summits towered aloft on 
either side, forming a contrast with the 
luxuriant foliage below, through which we 
could see the water sparkling and foaming 
as it leaped along its downward course in 
a series of beautiful cascades. Here and 
there were intervals of fresh, bright green- 
sward, enlivened by the hues of orchids, 
tulips, and a hundred other wildflowers. 
The flowering shrubs of the Balkans were 
at the height of their bloom, and the 
boughs of white and pink and deep-red 
lilac drooped gracefully over the running 
stream. At intervals throughout the val- 
ley we saw water-wheels revolving, and 
low, red-tiled houses close by. There were 
the cloth-factories, which give Slivno its 
industrial pre-eminence among Bulgarian 
towns. The material is excellent and 
exceedingly cheap. A member of our 
party happened to be wearing a suit of it 
that day, which he told me had cost him 
twenty francs, tailoring included. It was 
enough to make one sigh for a land where 
the London tailor ceases from troubling. 
We stopped at the nearest factory, the 
owner of which hospitably provided us 
with tea in a vine-covered arbor overlook- 
ing theriver. While some of us inspected 
the works the prince, who is an ardent 
botanist as well as an ornithologist, scaled 
the mountain-side in search of rare plants, 
leaping from rock to rock with the activity 
ofa skilled mountaineer. On his return 
we all mounted on horseback in order to 
pass up the valley and ascend the moun- 
tain at its farther end. ‘There was only 
the vestige of a pathway, which was in 


Nothing could be better in summer ; but | many places traversed by torrents; and I 
there seems to be little protection against | Was much struck by the clever way in 
the fierce cold of a Bulgarian winter. Few | which the hardy Bulgarian ponies found a 
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footing among the rocks and loose stones. 
As we continued to ascend the foliage be- 
gan to assume more of an English aspect, 
but the beautiful Balkan wildflowers grew 
more thickly than ever. Here we found 
the Orchis sambucina, the [ris fumida and 
Jetida, the Myosotis alpestris, the Tulipa 
celsiana, and the Geranium balcanicum,a 
plant of which is hung up asa charm in 
every Bulgarian cottage. The view from 
the summit was magnificent, extending to 
the snowy range beyond Kezanlyk, while 
the fine mountains around us, which are 
covered almost entirely with an under- 
growth of beech and oak —all that re- 
mains of the ancient forests —looked 
exceedingly beautiful in the fresh verdure 
of spring. Just before we had finished 
the ascent we observed a pair of splendid 
birds soaring at an enormous height above 
us in continual circles. They seemed to 
follow us for a quarter of an hour, and the 
prince, who watched them attentively with 
a field-glass, declared them to be bearded 
vultures. We accomplished the descent 
without accident, and reached Slivno at 
nightfall, where the officers of the garrison 
gave a banquet in honor of the prince, 
which did not terminate till midnight. 

At half past three next morning we 
were in our carriages en route for Eski 


Zagra, and the people of Slivno bade us 
God speed with a farewell flight of rock- 


ets. A short pause was made at Novi 
Zagra, where we breakfasted in a primi- 
tive little house ornamented with iris and 
acacia blossoms. It was in this house 
that Prince Alexander received the terri- 
ble telegram from the czar which, like the 
writing on the wall, told him that his king- 
dom was taken from him; and Prince 
Ferdinand spent some time in the little 
room in which the fatal message was de- 
livered to his predecessor. We were now 
on historic ground, and a two hours’ drive 
brought us in sight of the battlefield of 
Eski Zagra, where General Gourko was 
routed by the Turks. Ata little distance 
to our left we could see a massive obe- 
lisk standing on a mound in the fertile 
plain, where the green corn was waving 
gently over the graves of thousands of 
brave men. The procession halted; a 
crowd of peasants had assembled around 
a triumphal arch, throwing flowers and 
cheering the sovereign against whom 
Russia has proclaimed her determined 
hostility. It was an instructive sight, 
more suggestive of the folly of overween- 
ing ambition thar all the magnificent plat- 
itudes of Juvenal and Dr. Johnson. 

The plain which surrounds Eski Zagra 
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is shaded by beautiful walnut-trees, which 
give a park-like appearance to the country. 
The town is almost entirely new, as the 
old town was burnt by the Ba 0 Stren 
who made pyramids of the heads of the 
Christian inhabitants. It was interesting 
to see Turks, Christians, and Jews alike 
assembled to do honor to their prince; 
the schools of the various creeds were pa- 
raded in the streets, and the little Turks 
were wonderfully demonstrative. A tiny 
Ottoman in his red fez is always a delight- 
ful spectacle. ‘The afternoon was spent 
by the prince in visiting various institu- 
tions and receiving addresses. The hearty 
reception which he received at Eski Zagra 
is noteworthy, as the people have not for- 
gotten the sacrifices of Russia and the 
horrors of the great war. 

We started for Kezanlyk on the follow- 
ing morning soon after sunrise, and as- 
cended the Tscherna Gora range, a 
southern parallel of the Balkans, through 
a picturesque mountain valley. The in- 
habitants of a village which lay perched 
on the rocks above us—its name is writ- 
ten Tschanaktschikoi, but cannot be pro- 
nounced —came down with wreaths of 
wildflowers to welcome the prince; it was 
a pleasure to gaze upon their honest, toil- 
worn faces, but their women appeared 
marvellously ill-favored. Soon after we 
had reached the summit of the pass the 
carriage of M. Sallabascheff overturned 
and fell into a chasm which yawned by 
the side of the road. M. Sallabaschett 
leaped out in time to avoid a serious acci- 
dent, and one of the horses of the fol- 
lowing carriage stepped nimbly over him 
without touching him. We were now 
descending into the Valley of Roses; be- 
fore us the snow-clad range of the higher 
Balkans towered aloft in majestic gran- 
deur, while at our feet lay a beautiful, 
richly wooded tract of country, in which 
forests of oak, and beech, and walnut stood 
interspersed with rose-gardens and luxu- 
riant corn-fields. The stupendous moun- 
tain barrier shelters this favored district 
from the northern blast and gives it the 
characteristics of an eastern Riviera. 
When we reached the plain we passed 
through some fields of gigantic barley, 
many of the stalks measuring more than 
seven feet in height. Towards noon we 
entered a natural forest of noble trees, 
which stood in groups amid fragrant thick- 
ets of hawthorn, lilac, eglantine, and vari- 
ous flowering shrubs. Here and there 
were open vistas, through which we could 
see the snowy crests of the Balkans; the 
air was richly laden with perfume and filled 
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with the songs of innumerable birds. “I 
call this my park,” said the prince; and a 
beautiful park it was, more lovely than 
anything that human skill and taste could 
create. Presently I was astonished by the 
sight of bayonets gleaming through the 
foliage, and in another moment we came 
in sight of a body of troops drawn up in 
what I think must be the most beautiful 
parade-ground in the world. It was the 
Shipka regiment, a fine set of mountain 
lads; and the prince, accompanied by his 
military suite, proceeded to inspect them, 
while the civilian members of the party 
went shooting in the forest. We reas- 
sembied for déjeuner beneath the shade of 
some magnificent walnut-trees; and the 
officers of the regiment afterwards hoisted 
the prince to his carriage, while the sol- 
diers manifested their enthusiasm by 
cheering and tossing their caps into the 
air. In another hour we reached Kezan- 
lyk, where the lcyalty of the people was 
even more demonstrative than at Eski 
Zagra. 

Kezanlyk is the centre of the rose-tields, 
the Grasse of Bulgaria. Here the oil of 
roses and other perfumes are distilled 
from the freshly culled flowers, which are 
brought in every morning from the adja- 
cent gardens. M. Papazoulu, the owner 


of the principal distillery, has won several 
medals and certificates at various interna- 


tional exhibitions. The roses are plucked 
daily at early dawn, when the gardens, 
still wet with the dew, present a scene of 
exquisite freshness and beauty, and the 
morning air is richly scented with a deli- 
cious fragrance. Soon after our arrival 
we drove to the villages of Yanina and 
Assa, which lie at the entrance to the 
Shipka pass. The rich fertile plain 
spreads away to the Balkans, which rise 
precipitously like a vast wall, while be- 
neath them lie the little villages, nestling 
among cherry groves and orchards, and 
shaded by giant walnut-trees. We at- 
tended services in the quaint orthodox 
chapels, the floors of which were strewn 
with green boughs. In each case the be- 
ginning of the ceremony was announced 
by the beating of a board suspended from 
a tree, for the little communities cannot at 
present afford to purchase a bell. When 
leaving one of the churches we found our- 
selves in the centre of a circle, which be- 
gan to dance the ora to the strains of an 
instrument which looked like a large 
wooden banjo. Several elderly peasant 
women took part in the dancing, and one 
of them fell when the pace became rapid, 
but recovered herself with amazing agility. 
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I was much struck by the magnificent 
physique of the mayor of Assa, who no 
doubt owed his promotion in no small 
degree to his Herculean stature ; for, like 
Saul, he was head and shoulders above 
all the people, whom he restrained from 
crowding us too closely with arguments 
more cogent than words. We also visited 
the town of Shipka, and traced the narrow 
road leading up to the pass, by which so 
many heroes went to their doom. The 
Turkish earthworks and redoubts, now 
grown over with grass and flowers, are 
still standing in the fields, and some Bul- 
garian officers, who had served as volun- 
teers with the Russians, pointed out the 
spots where the combat had raged most 
desperately. 

We reached Kalofer on the following 
day; but the weather had broken, so that 
I could only partly appreciate the enchant- 
ing scenery amid which Prince Ferdinand 
intends to build his mountain home. The 
Bulgarian nation, appreciating the prince’s 
devotion to its cause, has presented him 
with an extensive estate here, which in- 
cludes an exquisitely wooded valley over- 
looked by snow-clad mountains, and trav- 
ersed by a torrent which forms several 
beautiful cascades. Far up in the valley 
is a tract of greensward which nature has 
already planted like a park; it is here that 
the prince has decided to build his cha- 
teau. The mountain-side abounds with 
beautiful orchids, and we found specimens 
of the Globosa variegata and longicrucis, 
as well as many others. At Kalofer we 
were lodged in a monastery —in England 
it would be called a convent, as it is in- 
habited exclusively by nuns — an irregu- 
lar and somewhat primitive group of 
buildings standing round a large court- 
yard, with a chapel at one end. The 
worthy sisters appear without exception 
to be gifted with deep contralto voices, if 
one can judge by their singing at the ser- 
vices in the chapel. They made every 
arrangement for our comfort, with the in- 
significant exception of the necessary ap- 
paratus for washing. It was with deep 
regret that I turned from this beautiful 
region as we started on our homeward 
journey to Philippopolis. We reached the 
former capital of eastern Roumelia at 
night, and the following morning found us 
in the Orient express on our way to So- 
phia. A pleasant little déjeuner in the 
train formed an agreeable termination to 
an interesting and delightful tour. 

The demonstrations which I witnessed 
throughout the journey were such as to 
leave no shadow of doubt on my mind as 
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to the feelings with which the Bulgarians 
regard their prince. I am perfectly aware 
that it is easy, especially in Oriental coun- 
tries, to get up a show of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. Itis easy to make arrangements 
for the presentation of addresses, and 
even for a certain amount of forced cheer- 
ing. It is impossible to make people 
Zook enthusiastic, or to urge them to acts 
and expressions which can only be sug- 
gested by a spontaneous impulse. The 
Bulgarians are an undemonstrative race, 
and seldom lay aside their natural sus- 
picion and reserve. But they cling with 
the utmost tenacity to the national idea, 
and recognizing the embodiment of that 
idea in their prince, they welcome him 
with a warmth which seems foreign to 
their character. They are also essentially 
a practical people, and they appreciate the 
material advantages they are deriving 
from his peaceful and enlightened rule. 
Patriotism and self-interest are not, how- 
ever, the only motives which inspire the 
Bulgarians with loyalty to their prince. 
The bond of personal affection and 


esteem is being rapidly strengthened. 
The Bulgarian character presents many 
problems to those who come amongst 
them for the first time ; but the prince 


has exerted himself to master the national 
peculiarities, and to put himself in sym- 
pathy with his subjects. He understands 
the people, and they are beginning to un- 
stand him better every day. 

It was my intention to have given some 
account of the material progress which 
Bulgaria has made during the last year, 
but considerations of time and space for- 
bid me to say more than a few words. 
Alone among the nations of Europe, Bul- 
garia has no national debt. For this in- 
estimable benefit she is indebted to 
Russia; but her people have not allowed 
themselves to be discouraged because, 
owing to the threatening attitude of that 
power, they are unable to raise the money 
necessary for the more rapid development 
of their resources. They have shown an 
admirable spirit in refusing all offers of a 
loan on terms which would imply a re- 
flection on the excellent financial condi- 
tion of their country. Nevertheless, they 
have accomplished much. They have 
purchased the Rustchuk-Varna line; they 
have completed the line from Tsaribrod 
to Vakarel, which, greatly to the disgust 
of Russia, puts them in communication 
with Western civilization; they are hard 
at work on the Yamboli-Bourgas railway, 
which will give them an independent out- 
let for their commerce; and they are 
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about to undertake costly harbor works at 
the latter town. Societies for the promo- 
tion of industry and thrift are being 
formed everywhere throughout the coun- 
try ; for the peasants, encouraged by the 
firm administration of justice and the pre- 
vailing tranquillity, are beginning to give 
up the practice of burying their money in 
the ground, and to unite in industrial 
associations. Such are the “Success” 
at Gabrovo for the making of lace, the 
“ Hope” at Leskovetz for various indus- 
tries, the “Rose” at Kezanlyk for the 
manufacture of perfumes, the “ Osma” at 
Loftscha for that of osier baskets and 
straw hats. The National Bank of Bul- 
garia has prospered beyond expectation, 
and is extending its branches. A school 
of practical farming has been open for some 
tinie at Sadova, in which special attention 
is given to the culture of the vine, a 
latent source of vast wealth to Bulgaria. 
The nucleus of a university has been 
formed by the munificence of Prince 
Ferdinand, who is keenly anxious for the 
intellectual as well as the material ad- 
vancement of the country. 

It is the good fortune of Bulgaria that 
her warrior prince, to whom she owes so 
much, has been succeeded by one who 
has striven so successfully to win the 
enduring triumphs of peace. But the 
army has not been neglected; it has kept 
pace with the peaceful progress of the na- 
tion. The number of regiments has been 
doubled, and Bulgaria can now bring one 
hundred and twenty thousand well-disci- 
plined men into the field, the flower of a 
sturdy and well-nourished peasantry, to- 
gether with a reserve of thirty thousand 
men still under thirty years of age, who 
showed what they could do on the hills of 
Slivnitza. The Bulgarian army has dis- 
covered that it can do without Russian 
officers. There are neither Russian offi- 
cers nor Russian consuls in Bulgaria. 
Even the tall, imposing consulate at So- 
phia, which was built to overawe the palace 
and the town, stands empty and forlorn. 
Perhaps this is one of the best features in 
the present condition of illegality. There 
are no longer any di of disaffection in 
Bulgaria, and the conspirators mostly as- 
semble at Bucharest, Belgrade, and other 
places. There are great advantages in the 
existing situation; and statesmen at So- 
phia appreciate them so fully that they 
will do nothing to precipitate a change. 
At the present moment Bulgaria is per- 
haps the most independent state in the 
world. She owes no man anything; she is 
hampered with no proletariat ; she is free 
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from the trammels of diplomatic inter- 
course. She is indebted for her position, 


not only to European complications, but 
to her sturdy independence and capacity 
for self-help — qualities which perhaps 
more than any other attract the admira- 
tion of Englishmen. 


If attacked, she 


IN THE BALKANS WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. 


will make a desperate resistance. “ We 
will fight to the last drop of our blood,” I 
heard a Bulgarian officer say, “for Prince 
Ferdinand and our freedom.” Perhaps, 
after all, the best course for intending 
intruders will be to let sleeping dogs lie. 
J. D. BOURCHIER. 





EFFECT OF EARTHQUAKES ON ANIMALS.— 
In the Transactions of the Seismological So- 
ciety of Japan, Professor Milne discusses the 
effects of earthquakes on animals. The rec- 
ords of most great earthquakes refer to the 
consternation of dogs, horses, cattle, and 
other domestic animals. Fish also are fre- 
quently affected. In the London earthquake 
of 1749, roach and other fish in a canal showed 
evident signs of confusion and fright; and 
sometimes after an earthquake fish rise to the 
surface dead and dying. During the Tokio 
earthquake of 1880, cats inside a house ran 
about trying to escape, foxes barked, and 
horses tried to kick down the boards confining 
them to their stables. ‘There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that animals know something un- 
usual and terrifying is taking place. More 
interesting than these are the observations 
showing that animals are agitated just before 
an earthquake. Ponies have been known to 
prance about their stalls, pheasants to scream, 
and frogs to cease croaking suddenly a little 
time before a shock, as if aware of its coming. 
‘The Japanese say that moles show their agita- 
tion by burrowing. Geese, pigs, and dogs 
appear more sensitive in this respect than 
other animals. After the great: Calabrian 
earthquake it is said that the neighing of a 
horse, the braying of an ass, or the cackle of 
a goose was sufficient to cause the inhabitants 
to fly from their houses in expectation of a 
shock. Many birds are said to show their 
uneasiness before an earthquake by hiding 
their heads under their wings and behaving 
in an unusual manner. At the time of the 
Calabrian shock little fish like sand-eels (C7r- 
vicelit), which are usually buried in the sand, 
came to the top and were caught in multi- 
tudes. In South America certain quadrupeds, 
such as dogs, cats, and jerboas, are believed 
by the people to give warning of coming 
danger by their restlessness; sometimes im- 
mense flocks of sea-birds fly inland before an 
earthquake, as if alarmed by the commence- 
ment of some sub-oceanic disturbance. Be- 
fore the shock of 1835 in Chili all the dogs 
are said to have escaped from the city of 
Talcahuano. The explanation offered by 
Professor Milne of this apparent prescience is 
that some animals are sensitive to the small 
tremors which precede nearly all earthquakes. 
He has himself felt them some seconds before 
the actual earthquake came. The alarm of 
intelligent animals would then be the result of 





their own experience, which has taught them 
that small tremors are premonitory of move- 
ments more alarming. Signs of alarm days 
before an earthquake are probably accidental ; 
but sometimes in volcanic districts gases have 
emanated from the ground prior to earth- 
quakes, and have poisoned animals. In one 
case large numbers of fish were killed in this 
way in the Tiber, and at Follonica, on the 
morning of April 6, 1874, ‘‘the streets and 
roads were covered with dead rats and mice. 
In fact, it seemed as if it had rained rats. The 
only explanation of the phenomenon was that 
these animals had been destroyed by emana- 
tions of carbon dioxide.” Nature. 


OpiuM IN CHINA. — The Worth China Her- 
ald publishes a summary of a series of reports 
on this subject, which have been made by the 
commissioners of customs at the various treaty 
ports. These are all to the effect that the 
native opium is being produced more largely, 
and is growing in general favor every year. It 
is grown in every province of the mainland, 
Formosa and Hainan being the only large 
areas where it is not produced. For the most 
part it is consumed where it is grown, but 
much of it is smuggled to other markets. We 
read that ‘*every student going up for exam- 
ination, every traveller, every soldier, and 
every boatman carries some of it in his bag- 
gage, as the most convenient currency, and 
one that grows in value the farther he carries 
it.”’ It is also stated that the production of 
the drug, in certain districts at all events, does 
not interfere with the growth of food crops, as 
a crop of poppies can be grown between the 
first and third months of each year, giving an 
opportunity for a spring crop of some cereal 
and an autumn crop of something else. Con- 
siderable attention, moreover, has been paid 
to the improvement of the native drug, some 
descriptions of which are, it is said, considered 
as good as Patna; and with all these circum- 
stances in its favor it is not surprising to learn 
that in one or two ports the native opium is 
used almost to the exclusion of the foreign, that 
in others its use is very general, and that every- 
where it is making way. All this is not cheer- 
ful news for Indian financiers, as it means that 
the revenue derived from opium is becoming 
more precarious every year, but it is at all 
events well that the facts should be known and 
fairly faced. 





